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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
To be out in a real pea-soup London fog at night is an 
experience nobody forgets. It is far better to walk than to 
ride—I mean, of course, to drive; think of riding !—so far as 
progression is concerned ; but then there are the crossings. 
Innocent people will say “ There are the refuges” ; but no one 
can see them till he knocks his knees against their posts, and 
in the meantime— 
You meet your fate, and it is thus: 
You are run over by a bus. 

The busses, however, do not run ; they walk when they can, 
but as a rule they stop. The best plan, indeed, even for a 
feeble pedestrian—if he can’t get inside one of them—is to 
walk behind it if it be going his way. If it hasa lamp he may 
consider himself almost as fortunate as one of the wise men of 
the East. But suppose you have to go from Pall-mall say to 
Maida-vale (though this is not, alas! a supposititious case), are 
not so young as you were, and have a great-coat that weighs 
more than yourself. Then you must get a four-wheeled cab. 
Even those who take cabs by the hour have no idea how 
slow it is possible for a cab to go in fog-time. After 
an hour or two, moving through “a darkness that may be 
felt,” you find in Oxford-street. of all thoroughfares in the 
world, a complete block. Your cigar and your temper being 
alike exhausted, you put down the window, and cry “ This is 
intolerable ” (though you don’t use half so fine or long a word), 
“try a side street. Where are we?” “ Hanged if I know,” says 
the cabman. A passenger on the pavement tells us we are 
opposite Duke-street. It has the appearance of a tunnel with- 
out an opening at the other end; but by comparison we find it 
charming—for ten yards. There are then four vans in front of 
us, a costermonger’s cart under our wheels (which costs four 
shillings), and a private carriage with the footman ahead with 
one of the lamps in his hand, looking like Diogenes in search 
of an honest man, and with the same poor chance of finding 
what he wants. 


Another hour in Portman-square ; not such a nice place to 
live in, to judge by that experience of it, as it is thought to 
be. The air, if one can call it air, is thicker than ever, but 
full of noises—roars, oaths, collisions, and fiendish laughter. 
The last is from the street-boys, who, of course, are delighted. 
Not one of those little demons has a flambeau; but Ido seea 
lantern moving up and down like a will-o’-the-wisp. “If you 
will lend me your lantern, my good man, I'll give you”—— 
never was tone more promising or conciliatory, but it is cut 
short by the gruff rejoinder, “ Lend it to you, indeed! Who are 
you?” (not that he the least wished to know). “I want my 
lantern for my own keb,” which, indeed, he was leading. I 
sink back, depressed with this evidence of the selfishness of 
human nature. Dinner, of course, has long been out of the 
question. A night in a four-wheeled cab is the fate that 
seems to be awaiting me. Presently the driver comes to the 
window, “It’s all right, Sir; we are behind a Kilburn *bus.” 
What happiness! What bliss! Who shall say that the world 
is governed by blind chance? Our mode of progression, 
however, still is so. Sometimes we are on the pavement; 
sometimes against. the kerbstone ; and sometimes a carriage- 
pole comes through the window, which has been let down 
agreeably to the cabman’s request for the accommodation of 
such visitors. Still we go on, though at a snail’s pace. 
Our friend the "bus moves and looks (what we can see of 
it) like a hearse. Its ghastly occupants resemble that 
tribe of Indians who are buried in a sitting posture. Edgware- 
road at last, and a youth with a flambeau, ragged, dishevelled, 
and, I fear, thievish, but to my eyes resembling Cupid with 
his torch! “What will you give me, guvernor?” he replies 
to my frantic appeal. “ Anything !” I answer ; and he accepts 
the offer. If I had been an Eastern King I would have said 
“ Half my kingdom”; but I calculate (wrongly) that half-a- 
crown will satisfy him. He walks ahead, dropping fiery 
sparks from his torch, like the good genius in the Christmas 
story. Crowds of people hang like bees behind the cab, taking 
advantage of his leadership ; I feel like a good genius myself, 
and hope it will not be forgotten in the proper quarter. All 
is right now, I hope, and put my legs up on the seat. Presently 
I find them ever so much higher than my head. Great 
Heaven ! we are going up hill, where no hill should be, “ Hi, 
cabman, hi!” We have taken the wrong turning, and are 
crossing the railway bridge. This was our last catastrophe, 
except running slap into the church, which is almost opposite 
my door. We might have done much worse (1 need not 
say)—got into the canal, for instance. I draw a veil over the 
pecuniary settlement: one might have bought the cab, and 
purchased the services of the linkboy for life, one would have 
thought, for half the money. If anyone catches me out ina 
London fog at night again he may call me “ horse,” and make 
me draw his cab for him ! 


As Sir Francis Doyle has proved to us to admiration, there 
are many elements of poetry in a horse-race ; but they are not 
of the idyllic kind. The rush of the steeds, the thunder of 
their hoofs, the rainbow hues in which the riders are attired, 
the roar of the assembled thousands, make up a picture such 
as Homer paints—if only the bookmakers and the welshers be 
kept well in the background—but there is no touch of Theo- 
eritus in it. The same may be said of pedestrian matches : 
the strain of thews and sinews, the struggle over the last 
“lap,” the encouraging cries of the backers, are exciting 
enough, but (save for the countryman who is the confederate 
of the thimble-riggers) the scene is not a pastoral one. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar pleasure that one reads of a race so 
- idyllic that it deserves to be described in verse rather than 
prose—a trial of speed between bees and pigeons. The idea is 
quite Uziginal, for though pigeons are often seen on racecourses, 
itis only as spectators. The event took place at Hamme, in West- 
phalia (from which, no doubt, we obtain our best-known break- 
fast dish), and, despite its poetic attributes, there seems to have 
been a good deal of money upon it. The goals were respectively 
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a hive and a dovecote, and the course three miles and a half in 
length. Curiously enough the-pigeons were the favourites. 
One would have thought that ‘ the Fancy ” would have recog- 
nised the fact that bees take a bee-line to their hive, and that 
pigeons “circle” about their dovecote. That unfortunate 
though graceful habit of indecision seems to have lost them 
the race. The bees were in white (having been previously 
rolled in flour for the purposes of indentification), the pigeons 
wore their own colours. 


There is a great deal of talk just now about the Evil Eye, 
and also about good ones, which have hitherto not had their 
proper share of attention. We read of “a pair of kind eyes 
which can sometimes scrutinise without losing their kindness, 
till they make you feel it is the Day of Judgment,” and even 
of eyes a glance from which “raises one’s spiritual condition.” 
If the reader has not been glanced at in that way himself, let 
us hope it was because his condition was high enough already. I 
have not the least wish to depreciate the power or beauty of the 
human eye: there is no feature to be compared with it; it is 
only in foolish novels that the curve of the ear, or the delicacy 
of the nostril, or the shape of the chin, are significant of any- 
thing in particular ; but through the eye gleam all the emotions 
of the soul. At the same time, it is noteworthy that there are 
very few human eyes—and certainly not those of the brute 
that vivisects him—which can compare in expression with 
those of the fox-terrier. Here is one as I write with his paws 
upon my knee, looking up into my face with more love and 
pathos and pleading than painter, inspired no matter by what 
subject, has ever been able to convey. For all we know, 
indeed for certain, there may be some sort of soul looking out 
from those lustrous orbs. It is not hard to fancy that some 
gentle but erring spirit has transmigrated for his sins from 
the Human to the Canine. But, after all, what does it come 
to? Well, Rip wants a lump of sugar. 


It is a good thing to have, like Leigh Hunt, such a catholic 
taste in literature that everything good of its kind is welcome ; 
but the gift is given only to a few of us, and, curiously 
enough, less frequently to literary persons than to others. We 
have all our foolish dislikes and antagonisms. For those who 
like theological novels, or domestic ones of the American type, 
with a good deal of the “average” young woman in it, or 
thrilling tales of adventure, there is just now a plentiful 
supply of their favourite pabulum. But those who like out- 
of-the-way incidents—occurrences in scenes of ordinary life, 
which, when well handled, form the best sensational stories— 
are by no means so well provided for. To these I venture to 
recommend “The Outcasts.” The author, as it strikes one, is 
new to story-telling, for his work is abrupt and disjointed ; 
but each scene is vigorous and interesting in itself, and the 
characters areadmirably drawn. The materials are unusually 
rich—hereditary instincts, the transfusion of blood, sleep- 
walking, opium dreams, and the maleficence of the opal—and, 
though that does not always make a good dish, “The Out- 
casts” is most palatable. Unfortunately, the cuckoo-cry 
against three-volume novels—in which form (unless they 
were much longer) almost all great works of fiction have 
been written—seems to have frightened the author into com- 
pressing his story into-two volumes. This has made the cake 
too rich, and hurried the baking of it deplorably. 


A Free Church preacher has suddenly lost his memory in 
the pulpit, and been compelled to apologise to his congregation 
for the absence of his sermon. This is certainly one of the 
disadvantages of an extemporaneous discourse, and to a certain 
extent it is by no means an uncommon one. Many after- 
dinner speakers are afflicted with it, and there have been 
occasions when. one has wished the malady was even more 
general. But, certainly, to find the mind like a blank slate is a 
phenomenon. The more usual form of the complaint is to forget 
one’s tid-bits of eloquence, and to remember only the worse parts. 
In such a case, the orator should cling to his peroration—the 
gallop he has kept for “the avenue ”—at all hazards. A pious 
French preacher was once attacked by this disorder in the 
middle of his sermon. He had the presence of mind to observe, 
with all sincerity, “Friends, I had forgotten to observe that a 
person much afilicted is recommended to your immediate 
prayers ; let us, therefore, say one ‘ pater.’” He instantly fell 
on his knees, and before he got up again had recovered the 
thread of his discourse. The mischance happens from all 
kinds of causes, sometimes even from knowing what you have 
got to say too well. During the fifty-third night of the per- 
formance, a player in the “ Beggars’ Opera” was reproved by 
Rich for having forgotten his part. “ Well, really,” returned 
the actor, “ one cannot remember a thing for ever.” 


The Royal National Life-Boat Institution has published its 
report for the last year, and a noble record it is. Just as the 
Post-Office heads the list of our Government offices for cheapness 
and efficiency, so this institution seems to stand at the head of 
all our charities for simplicity, workableness, and good result. 
By its own boats it has saved no less than 617 lives during the 
twelve months, granted rewards for the rescue of nearly two 
hundred more, and brought into safe harbour many a vessel 
that would otherwise have been doomed. Nor is it to he set 
down otherwise than to its credit that its boats have put to 
sea 159 times in reply to distress signals that have been un- 
necessarily or too apprehensively made. The next thing after 
paying our Christmas bills should surely be to give something 
to a society which combines patriotism and humanity as its 
objects, and makes good use of every guinea that is subscribed 
towards them. 


Fact has been again plagiarising from Fiction, and even 
adding a sensational incident or two, to enable it to be called 


“ stranger” than its rival. In Wilkie Collins’ story, “A Rogue’s 


Life,” the hero, arrested in his own house, disappears through 
a trapdoor before the very eyes of the detectives. Last week, 
a rogue in real life—we may be sure without acknowledging 


his indebtedness to “our author”—performed the same identical 
feat ; he even bettered the example, for when the policeman 
courageously “dropped” after him into the vaulted chamber 
he was instantly pinned by a couple of bull-terriers, who held 
him fast while their master got away. It is not often that 
gross plagiarism is accompanied by improvement, but there is 
no doubt that the dramatic situation was heightened by the 
addition, or subtraction—for they each took a bite out of the 
peeler—of those faithful dogs. 


I am not more superstitious than my neighbours, but 
sometimes I cannot help suspecting the existence of a malignant 
demon in the matter of proof-reading. Carefulness cannot 
ensure accuracy, and still less repeated perusals. These seem, 
indeed, to harden the offender in his original sin. A dear 
friend the other day observed to me, “How can you be so 
careless? In your last essay, you have put a remark of 
Hamlet into themouth of Macbeth. It is one so well known 
that even you [for “ a friend ” always “ shows himself friendly ” 
in these matters] must have known better. In future, don't 
be so hasty.” Hasty? I had corrected that essay in proof 
three times, and though there was a reason why I should have 
had “Macbeth” in my mind, I cannot believe it was that 
which caused the mistake. It was one of the tricks that the 
proof-demon delights to play, and not without giving satisfaction 
to some people—for instance, the reviewers. A famous author 
once wrote a novel “with a purpose,” in which a well-known 
personage—let us call him Cecil—had good cause to believe 
himself lampooned under the name of Catesby. He wrote to 
the author in remonstrance and received a letter in which he 
was assured he was mistaken. “You were never in my 
thoughts,” wrote the author, “ when I drew Catesby.” ‘“ When 
T last wrote to you,” replied Cecil, “I omitted to mention that 
in volume 3, page 202, the word ‘Cecil’ is printed instead of 
‘Catesby.’” To this there was no rejoinder. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen drove out in the afternoon of Jan. 3 accompanied 
by Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, and Princess Margaret 
of Prussia; and her Majesty went out with the Empress 
Frederick and the Princesses of Prussia on the morning of the 
4th. Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne took leave 
of her Majesty on their return to London. Earl Cadogan 
had the honour of dining with their Majesties and the Royal 
family. On the 5th her Majesty went out with Princess 
Beatrice; and the Empress Frederick walked in the grounds 
with Princess Victoria of Prussia. Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein arrived at Osborne. having crossed over from 
Portsmouth in her Majesty’s yacht Alberta, Captain Fullerton, 
A.D.C. Lord Burghley met her Royal Highness at Ports- 
mouth, and attended her to Osborne. The Queen, the Empress 


.Frederick, and the members of the Royal family, attended 


Divine service at Osborne on Sunday morning, the 6th. The 
Rey. Canon Prothero, M.A., officiated. He had the honour of 
dining with their Majesties. Her Majesty went out on Mon- 
day morning, Jan. 7, accompanied by the Empress Frederick 
and Princesses Sophie and Margaret of Prussia. The other 
members of the Royal family walked in the grounds. 

The Queen has approved of the appointment of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, K.G., to be Governor and Captain-General 
of the Isle of Wight and Governor of Carisbrooke Castle, in 
the room of the late Viscount Eversley. 

The Queen telegraphed to Warwick Castle on Jan. 7 to 
inquire after the condition of the Earl of Warwick, and to 
express her sympathy with Lady Warwick and family. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, 
and Maud, arrived at Marlborough House on Jan, 4 from 
Sandringham. Their Royal Highnesses, accompanied by 
Princes Albert Victor and George and Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud, honoured the performance at Hengler’s 
Circus, Covent-garden, in the evening with their presence. 
On the 5th the Prince and Princess, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George, and Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud, were present at the marriage of Lady 
Alice Montagu, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Man- 
chester, with the Hon. Edward Stanley, Grenadier Guards, son of 
Lord and Lady Stanley of Preston, at the Royal Military Chapel, 
Wellington Barracks, on Saturday afternoon. Their Royal High- 
nesses went afterwards tothe wedding breakfast. at the residence 
of the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, in Great Stanhope- 
street. In the evening, the Prince and Princess, accompanied 
by the three Princesses, Princes George and Albert Victor of 
Wales, and suite, witnessed the performance of “ The Babes in 
the Wood” at Drury-Lane. On Sunday morning, the 6th, the 
Prince and Princess and Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, 
and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud were present at 
Divine service. On the 7th, the Prince and Princess, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert Victor and Prince George and the 
three Princesses, left Marlborough House for Sandringham. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert Victor, the eldest son of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, was observed at Windsor, on Jan. 8, in the 
usual way. Peals were rung throughout+the day from the bells 
of St. George’s Chapel and St. John’s Church, and a Royal 
salute was fired in the Long Walk. The flag-ship at Ports- 
mouth and H.M.S. Invincible, Captain Brooke, C.B., guard-ship 
at Cowes, fired a Royal salute at noon. 


We learn that the Russian artist M. Jan De Chelminsky 
has sold his picture representing ‘“ The Czarina of Russia Fox- 
Hunting” to the Czar. The same artist is now exhibiting his 
picture of “ Hyde Park” at Tooth’s. 

At a special meeting of the Board of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, held on Jan. 7, the directors unanim- 
ously passed a resolution contravening the Protectionist one 
carried at an ordinary meeting of the Chamber on Dee. 19. 


The Prime Minister on Jan. 4 received a deputation from 
the northern ports, who presented a memorial urging the 
importance of strengthening the defences of our mercantile 
ports, but declining to accept any responsibility for the neces- 
sary measures beyond providing men as Volunteers. Lord 
Salisbury, in reply, acknowledged the full responsibility of 
the Government in the matter, and of the extent to which it 
had been increased by the preparations abroad. That respons- 
ibility would be exercised when Ministers framed their esti- 
mates next session. This action, however, would not indicate 
any belief on the.part of the Government that any breach of 
the peace was imminent, or to be immediately apprehended : 
but while they avoided giving way to panic, they must make 
the preparations which the existing stave of the world 
imperatively demanded. 
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PROPOSED PUBLIC PARK AT VAUXHALL. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on Monday, Jan. 7, 
went to Lambeth Palace, and kindly met a deputation of 
twelve of the Working Men’s Committee, formed two years 
and a half ago, in support of the endeavour to obtain the open 
gardens and pleasure-grounds of The Lawn and Carroun House, 
in South Lambeth, for a public park, playground, and place of 
popular recreation. This beneficent and very moderate project, 
which we earnestly recommend to the liberality of all who 
will give either a guinea or a shilling, or a larger donation, to 
promote the health and happiness and social welfare of the 
working-classes in one of the most crowded and neediest 
parts of London, has for some time been in the hands of a 
general Committee, of which Mr. Mark H. Beaufoy is Chair- 
man and Treasurer, and the Rev. Walter Edwards is Honorary 
Secretary, associated with the well-known Kyrle Society ; 
and Miss Octavia Hill, of 14, Nottingham-place, W., Trea- 
surer of the Kyrle Society, has taken an active part 
jin advocating the scheme, snd in collecting funds. <A 
special interest is given to the undertaking by the cir- 
cumstance that it will carry into effect the cherished 
wish of the late Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., who resided 
many years at The Lawn, and who, having had some political 
as well as social intercourse with the people of Southwark and 
Lambeth, was always desirous of promoting a local object so 
much to their benefit. His widow. Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, has therefore actively co-operated with the ladiesand 
other members of the Kyrle Society on this occasion ; and it 
now remained only to raise the small sum of less than £5000, 
which must be done before the end of January, to achieve a 
complete success. The Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Lambeth Vestry, and the Charity Commissioners, acting on the 
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1. Corner in Front Garden of the House of the late Right Hon. Professor Henry Fawcett M.P. 
2. Grounds at the back of “Fawcett House, the Lawn.” 
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same principles as those adopted by the public authorities in 
the case of the Hampstead Heath extension, had made their 
provisional grants, altogether amounting to £36,000,conditional 
on the remainder of the purchase-money required, £7125, 
being raised by voluntary subscriptions and donations, of 
which £2000 or little more had been collected. On Dee. 15, 
by invitation from the Archbishop of Canterbury, who takes 
much interest in the proposal, a meeting of its supporters was 
held in the Library of Lambeth Palace, when Miss Octavia 
Hill and Mrs. Fawcett spoke on its behalf. The Archbishop 
received his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on Jan. 7, 
and presented to him the working men’s deputation, whose 
chairman, Mr. Lester, read a brief and simple address, 
explaining the situation of affairs ; stating that “they wanted 
their children to have a playground, and this was the only 
piece of ground in the neighbourhood, a very poor neighbour- 
hood ; that, after more than two years’ hard work, £40,650 
was promised, but if the balance of £4350 were not provided 
before the 31st of this month, all their labour and hope would 
be in vain, for by that time the present agreement to purchase 
must be completed, or it would come to nothing, and the 
ground would be lost to the people for ever.” They asked his 
Royal Highness to say a few words to encourage others to help 
in this difficulty, and they hoped he would honour them by 
opening the Park when ready. To this address the Prince of 
Wales made a kindly and encouraging reply. promising to do 
all that he could, and, noticing the reference to the late Mr. 
Fawcett, “ whose loss was so mourned by the working men of 
Lambeth,” his Royal Highness said that he personally knew 
Mr. Fawcett and greatly respected him, and rejoiced that his 
home was likely to become the site of a public park. It has 
been arranged to hold a public meeting on Jan. 21, at which 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, will be present. 
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3. Carroun House. 


Our Sketches represent several views of the grounds, which 
are near the Vauxhall railway-station, including Mr. Fawcett’s 
old house, now called Fawcett House, with its gardens at the 
front and back, where is a mulberry-tree under which he used 
to sit.and in his blindness to hear his wife read to him, or 
dictate what she wrote for him; another tree is a very fine 
black poplar, nearly 100ft. high. A bird's-eye view of the 
intended new park is among our Illustrations, and we hope its 
realisation will soon be effectually secured. Contributions 
may be sent either to Miss Octavia Hill; to Mr. Mark H. 
Beaufoy, 87, South Lambeth-road, S.W.; to the Rev. W. 
Walter Edwards, St. Barnabas Vicarage, Guildford-road, South 
Lambeth ; or to the Vauxhall Park Fund at Messrs. Barclay, 
Ransom, and Co., 1, Pall-mall East. 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES. 


The marriage of the Hon. Edward George Villiers Stanley 
(Grenadier Guards), eldest son of Lord Stanley of Preston, 
Governor-General of Canada, with Lady Alice Montagu, 
youngest daughter of the Duke of Manchester, was celebrated 
in the Royal Military Chapel, Wellington Barracks, on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 5, in the presence of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge 
and Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, the Duke of 
Teck and Princess Victoria. The bridegroom was accompanied 
by the Hon. Richard F. Somerset (Grenadier Guards) as best 
man. The bride, who was led to the altar by her father, the Duke 
of Manchester, was attended by eight bridesmaids, all children— 
namely, the Ladies Alice and Mary Montagu, daughters of 
Viscount and Viscountess Mandeville ; Lady Mary Hamilton, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton; the Ladies 


4, Mulberry-Tree, under which Mr, Fawcett used to sit 
5. Bird's-eye View of the projected Vauxhall Public Park. 
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Aldra, Mary, and Theo Acheson, daughters of the Earl and 
Countess of Gosford, all nieces of the bride ; and Lady Edith 
Villiers, daughter of the Earl and Countess of Clarendon ; and 
the Hon. Romola Russell, daughter of Lady Ampthill, cousins 
of the bridegroom. The bride was simply dressed in rich 
white corded silk draped with mousseline-de-soie, with a fichu 
of the same, wore a narrow wreath of orange-blossoms and a 
tulle veil. She wore no jewels. The youthful bridesmaids 
looked charming in “Cherry Ripe” costumes of white poult- 
de-soie, with fichus of white muslin edged with frills of the 
same, pale blue sashes, muslin caps with bows of pale blue 
ribbon, white silk mittens, and bronze stockings and shoes. 
Each wore a double heart moonstone and diamond brooch, and 
carried a bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley intermixed and tied 
with. pale blue ribbon, the gifts of the bridegroom. The 
service was fully choral. The wedding presents were very 
numerous. Her Majesty sent the bride a valuable Indian 
shawl ; the Empress Frederick of Germany presented her with 
a ruby and diamond bracelet ; the Prince and Princess of 
Wales a moonstone and diamond brooch; the Princesses of 
Wales a crystal bird brooch set with diamonds. 

The Hon. Richard Walter Chetwynd, only son of Viscount 
and Viscountess Chetwynd, was married on Jan. 8 to Miss 
Florence Mary Naylor-Leyland, only daughter of the late 
Colonel Naylor-Leyland and Mrs. Naylor-Leyland, of Nantel- 
wyd, Ruthin, North Wales, and Hyde-park House, Albert-gate. 
The ceremony took place at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. The 
Hon. W. D. Murray, Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Lord 
Stormont, was groomsman ; and the Hon. Eleanora Chetwynd, 
the Hon. Katherine Chetwynd, the Hon. Catherine Beresford, 
and Miss Chamberlain were bridesmaids. 

On Jan. 3 the marriage of the Rev. Newton William J. 
Mant, Vicar of Sledmere, York, with Miss Margaret Beresford 


Hope, fourth daughter of the late Right Hon. A. J. and 
Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, and niece of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, was solemnised in the Church of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, Munster-square. The bride was led to the altar by her 
brother, Mr. Philip Beresford Hope, who afterwards gave her 
away. There were seven bridesmaids—Miss Agnes Beresford 
Hope, sister ; and Misses Muriel and Mildred Beresford Hope, 
Miss Campbell, and Miss Gibbs, nieces of the bride; and Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil and Miss Hope, her cousins. The bridegroom 
presented each with a gold curb-chain bracelet, and a large 
bouquet of white flowers. ‘The service was fully choral. 

The marriage of the Rev. Montague Fowler, M.A.. third son 
of Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., and Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with Miss Ada Dayrell Thomson, eldest daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Thomson, C.S8.I., was 
celebrated at Christ Church, Lee, on Jan. 8, in the presence of 
a large congregation. The Archbishop of York (uncle of the 
bride) officiated, assisted by the Hon. and Rey. E. Carr Glyn. 
Vicar of Kensington, and the Rey. L. A. Smith, Vicar of Christ 
Church, Lee. The bride, who was given away by her brother, 
Mr. Edward Dayrell Thomson, was attended by Master Laird 
and Master S. Laird, attired as pages. The bridegroom was 
accompanied by Mr. Archie Fowler as best man, 


The International Draughts Match ended, on Jan. 7, in 
C. F. Barker, of Boston, United States, champion of America, 
being declared winner. 

General Sir R. Strachey presided at a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society on Jan. 7, when Mr. F. 8. Arnot read a 
paper on his “Journey over the Central Plateau of Africa, 
from Natal to Benguela, and past the Sources of the Zambesi 
to the Sources of the Congo.” 


COLONEL NORTH’S FANCY-DRESS BALL. 
Noteworthy among the New Year festivities in town was the 
magnificent Fancy-Dress Ball given by Colonel J. T. North 
and Mrs. North, in the sumptuous Whitehall Rooms of the 
Hotel Métropole, on the Fourth of January. There was a rich 
profusion of flowers and palms in the embellishment of the 
various rooms and corridors ; and the liveliest dance-music was 
discoursed in the two ball-rooms by Lieutenant Dan Godfrey's 
band and the band of the Tower Hamlets Engineers. The nine 
hundred guests were bountifully entertained by the host and 
hostess, who were resplendently attired as Henry VIII. and as 
the Duchesse de Maine, of the Louis Quinze period. Equally 
brilliant were the costumes of Miss North as a Turkish 
Princess and Mr. Harry North as Duc de Richelieu, while in 
the garb of King Edward VI. little Master North made a 
picture worthy of Millais. The variety of fancy attire was 
remarkable. In her simple but effective robe of black, with a 
large diamond star in her hair, Lady Randolph Churchill 
shone amidst the gay throng in brocaded silks and lustrous 
satins fashioned in every imaginable period. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill was similarly conspicuous through the 
unobtrusiveness of his Court uniform as contrasted with the 
glowing array of huntsmen in scarlet and Mephistos in crim- 
son, and sovereigns of all times. Besides dancing, Colonel North 
had provided special entertainments by Corney Grain, Pro- 
fessor Bertram, and others; and the supper was one of the 
superbest Mr. William T. Holland has ever supplied at the 
Métropole, the adornment of which hotel is one of the best 
examples, by the way, of Messrs. Maple’s fine-art work. We 
are requested to state that the chief costumiers were Mr. B. J. 
Simmons, of King-street ; M. and Madame Alias, of St. 
Martin’s-lane ; Madame Auguste et Cie.; Messrs. Nathan, and 
Mrs. May. 


THE LATE MR. J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, F.R.S. 


THE LATE MR. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 


This eminent critical scholar and commentator on the works 
and life and times of Shakspeare, who died on Jan. 3 at his 
residence near Brighton, was formerly known as Mr. James 
Orchard Halliwell, having been born in 1820, the son of Mr. 
Thomas Halliwell, of Sloane-street. He early devoted his 
studies to English literary history and antiquities, especially 
those of the Elizabethan age. His principal works are a 
“Life of Shakspeare,” 1848;,a sumptuous edition of the 
works of Shakspeare, with a revised biography, published 
by subscription in sixteen folio volumes, 1853-65: a 
“Calendar of the Records of Stratford-on-Avon,” 1863; 
a “History of New Place,” 1864; and “ Outlines of the 
Life of Shakspeare,” fifth edition, 1885. He was mainly 
instrumental in the purchase of the poet's estate of New Place 
for the Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon, and in the forma- 
tion of the Shakspeare Museum of that town. His publications, 
original and editorial, amount to more than sixty volumes. 
He assumed the name of Phillipps by Royal license in 1872, 
under a direction in the will of the late Mr. Thomas Phillipps, 
of Broadway, the grandfather of his first wife. 
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CHRISTMAS IN CANADA. 


English colonists, in all parts of the globe, keep up Christmas 
with as much similarity to the old-fashioned domestic festival 
of England as the climate and other circumstances allow ; but 
in Australia and New Zealand, where Christmas falls in Mid- 
summer, there is no Yule log on the fire, and the roast turkey 
and plum-pudding may be eaten under the trees in the open 
air. In Canada, with the settled frost and firm deep snow 
covering the land through a long winter at this time, the 
convivial comforts of Christmas, as we are accustomed to 
them, are felt to be more in season. Our military corre- 
spondent in the Quebec garrison, Captain R: W. Rutherford, 
of the Canadian Artillery Regiment, sends us a Christmas 
greeting, with a sketch of the scene at the Dalhousie Gate, 
the main gate of the famous Citadel, where some of, the 
« eook’s mates ” are passing from the cook’s house with their 
Christmas dinners, while the foreground is occupied by six 
small trumpeters of the Royal School of Artillery, sounding 
“Dinners up!” In the upper part of the drawing is a winter 
view of Quebec, with the ferry-boat Polaris ploughing her 
way through the ice of the River St. Lawrence. 
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THE LATE MR. PHILIP HENRY MUNTZ. 


THE LATE MR. P. H. MUNTZ. 


Mr. Philip Henry Muntz, who died at Leamington about 
Christmas time, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, was 
long an active and well-known public man of Birmingham, 
and an old Reformer, having been one of the first members of 
the political union founded by Attwood, Scholefield, Hutton, 
and Edmonds, previously to 1832, and an active promoter of 
the incorporation of the borough in 1838. In the organisation 
of the first Town Council, elected in November, 1838, Mr. 
Muntz took an active part, as he had done in obtaining the 
charter ; he was Mayor of Birmingham more than once. He 
was elected M.P. for Birmingham in 1868, in conjunction with 
Mr. George Dixon and Mr. John Bright, but retired from 
Parliament in 1885. The present M.P. for the Tamworth 
division of Warwickshire, Mr. Philip Albert Muntz, is a son of 
the late Mr. G. F. Muntz, M.P., and nearly related to the 
subject of this notice. 


Mr. Henry Chaplin, M.P. for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire, has given the tenants on his estates in the Louth 
district a return of 10 per cent on their half-year’s rent. 


CANADA: “DINNERS UP” AT THE CITADEL OF QUEBEC. © 
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“MACBETH ” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The French Chambers reassem!)!-1 on Jan, 8 In the 
Senate, the Comte de Bondy, who presided, appealed to the 
members to fulfil without weakness the mission now more 
than ever incumbent upon the Senate. M. Méline was 
re-elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. in which a 
rather animated scene arose out of a speech delivered by 
M. Pierre Blanc, the Senior Deputy. He declared that it was 
the duty of the Government to proceed energetically against 
conspirators. and urged that it was for the Republic to repair 
whatever faults the Republic had committed.—The pre- 
liminary arrangements for the British Section of the 
Paris Exhibition may now be said to be complete, the whole 
of the space originally placed at the disposal of the committee 
(rather more than 102,000 square feet, or about half the area 
occupied by Great Britain in 1878) having been either assigned 
to the few Colonial commissions which have been appointed or 
distributed among British exhibitors. Of these last there will 
be ahout 600. 

The King of Italy on Jan. 7 received the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, who presented his credentials as Ambassador 
of her Majesty at the Italian Court. The King expressed the 
hope that he might again see Queen Victoria in Italy.—The 
Daily News Naples Correspondent telegraphs that Mr. Glad- 
stone visited Pompeii on Jan. 8, and witnessed the excavation 
of a house, many interesting objects being brought to light. 

A petard was exploded on a staircase in the Royal Palace 
at Madrid on Jan. 8, at a time when the Queen was giving 
audiences. No one was injured, and only a few windows 
were broken.—Twenty-seven lives have been lost by an ex- 
plosion of fire-damp at the Esperanza Colliery, in the province 
of Oviedo, in Spain. 

The Official German Gazette publishes the following 
rescript from the Emperor William to Prince Bismarck, under 
date of Dec. 31 :— Dear Prince,—The year which has brought 
us such heavy visitations and such irrevocable losses draws to 
anend. It isa joy and solace to me to think that you still 
stand loyally by my side, with fresh strength to enter upon 
the new year. From my whole heart I invoke upon you 
happiness and blessings, but above all, uninterrupted good 
health ; and I trust to God that I may still be long permitted 
to labour with you for the welfare and greatness of our 
Fatherland.—Wilhelm."—The Emperor has conferred the 
Order of the Black Eagle on Herr Von Puttkamer, formerly 
Minister for the Interior—Dr. Geffcken, who has been more 
than three months in prison, has been released, the German 
Imperial Tribunal having decided to abandon the proceedings 
against him. It was on Sept. 29, 1888, on his return from 
Heligoland to Hamburg, that Dr. Geffcken was placed under 
arrest, he voluntarily surrendering himself to the Court. He 
has, therefore, been in prison for ninety-nine days on the mere 
suspicion of having committed treason to the State by the 
publication of the Emperor Frederick’s Diary of 1870-1.—The 
Morier correspondence continues to occupy public attention. 

The betrothal of another member of the Austrian Imperial 
House took place on New-Year’s Eve in the Royal Castle, near 
Pesth, when Archduchess Margarethe, the second daughter 
of Archduke Joseph, the Commander of the Hungarian 
Honved Army, was engaged to Prince Albert of Thurn and 
Taxis, a nephew of the Empress Elisabeth, the Prince’s mother 
being her Majesty’s sister, while the mother of the “ bride” is 
Princess Mary Clotilde of Saxe-Coburg. The betrothed Prin- 
cess was born in July, 1870, and is one of the greatest beauties 
in Hungary. 

A remarkable railway accident is reported from Charkoff, 
where the Russian Princess Lieven, who was ina sledge, was 
run over by a railway-train, but being thrown between the 
rails lay unconscious while the train passed over without 
injuring her.—Winter has set in with terrible severity in 
Russia, 200 persons having been frozen to death. 

The United States Senate has passed a resolution dis- 
approving of the connection of any European Government 
with the construction or control of any ship-canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien or Central America.—The New 
York papers have been full of accounts of the recent 
opening of the new buildings of the Metropolitan Art 
Museum. 

The annual banquet of the Toronto Board of Trade was 
given in the Pavilion on Jan. 5. It was a brilliant affair, 
being attended by alarge and influential gathering, including 
Lord Stanley of Preston, the Governor-General, and Sir John 
Macdonald, the Premier. Replying to the toast of his health, 
Lord Stanley referred to the attempts which had been made in 
certain quarters to dispose of the destinies of the Canadians 
without their consent. He considered Canada capable of 
working out her own destiny, and said their guiding principle 
should be—one Dominion above all. Sir J. Macdonald observed 
that Canada desired to retain her own independence and 
remain a nation belonging to a nation. 

An earthquake is reported to have’ occurred in Costa Rica 
on Dec. 29, the most severe shock being felt at Alajuela, where 
eight persons were killed and many injured, while all. the 
principal buildings were badly damaged. 

We learn from Auckland that fighting has occurred in 
Samoa between the crew of the German corvette Olga and 
Mataafa’s followers. An officer and fifteen men were killed, 
and thirty-eight wounded. Mataafa’s losses were ten killed 
and thirty wounded. 

Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for South 
Australia, has received a telegram from the Government at 
Adelaide stating that the drought has broken up, and splendid 
rains have fallen throughout the colony. 


The 7imes understands that the Villa La Rochefoucauld, at 
Biarritz, has been taken for February for her Majesty the 
Queen. ; 

It is officially announced that the Lord Lieutenant will 
hold his first Levée of the season at Dublin Castle on Feb. 5, 
and the first Drawingroom on the following day. 

Miss Braddon is publishing an “ Autographie Edition ” of 
her works at half-a-crown a volume. They commence with 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” and end, for the present, with the 
forty-eighth of the series, “Like and Unlike.” They are 
bound in crimson cloth gilt. 

Earl Granville distributed prizes on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 5, to the- successful competitors in the third annual 
Industrial Science and Art Exhibition at the Dover School of 
Art, and made a speech on the position of art in England and 
the effect of exhibitions. He thought that exhibitions usefully 
influenced the education of those who produced and those who 
consumed the things exhibited. 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Principal of the Working Men’s 
College, Great Ormond-street, presided at the annual dis- 
tribution of prizes and certificates to the successful students 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 5. Sir M. E. Grant-Dnuff, having 
awarded the certificates, addressed the students upon the 
success obtained by the college, and the great progress that 
had been made since it was founded in 1854. 
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THE LATE MR. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE. 
The death of a veteran London publisher, whose well-known 
house in Broadway. Ludgate-hill, with an American branch in 
New York, has supplied readers of good English literature 
with an immense variety of wholesome and cheerful books, 
and cheap editions of the masterpieces of our best old authors, 
should not pass unnoticed. Mr. George Routledge was born at 
Brampton, in Cumberland, Sept. 23, 1812. After serving an 
apprenticeship at Carlisle, he came to London in 1833, and got 
employment in the house of Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, of 
Paternoster-row. He quitted this to start in business in 
Ryder’s-court, Leicester-square, with his brother-in-law, the 
late Mr. W. H. Warne, and in 1843 removed to 36, Soho-square. 
In 1851 Mr. Routledge took his other brother-in-law, Mr. 
Frederick Warne, into partnership, and removed to Farringdon- 
street. In 1854 Mr. Routledge paid a visit to the United 
States, and there established a branch of his business. In 1858 
he took into partnership his eldest son, Mr. Robert Routledge, 
when the firm, previously styled George Routledge and Co., 
became Routledge, Warne, and Routledge, but Mr. Frederick 
Warne having left the firm, Mr. Edmund Routledge entered it 
in July, 1865, and the style was changed to that of George 
Routledge and Sons. Mr. Routledse was a Justice of the 
Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant of Cumberland, and in 1882 
served the office of High Sheriff of that county. 


LONDON ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The third annual exhibition of canaries, mules, and various 
British and foreign species of pet birds, managed by this 
society, was held in the St. Stephen's Hall of the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, during the first three days of January ; 
and was successful in attracting large numbers of visitors. 
Our Artist has sketched many of the feathered public favourites, 
without confining his attention to those which gained prizes ; 
and bird-fanciers will be content with the work of his pencil, 
excusing us from any particular comment. 


“BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.” 


A retrospect of last year so far as the peerage and baronetage 
is concerned is interesting in its general details, which are, as 
usual, most carefully chronicled by Sir Bernard Burke. The 
additions to the Hereditary Orders are few. Three new 
creations have been made—the Marquisate of Dufferin and 
Ava and the Baronies of Knutsford and Savile. Lord 
Dufferin’s advancement is universally popular. In every 
position Lord Dufferin has been placed he has earned high 
distinction. Gifted with genius and eloquence, he has, besides 
all, the attributes of a statesman of practical ability. It is 
curious to observe the vast number of changes that have 
occurred during the past year—births, marriages, and deaths, 
naval and military promotions, political appointments, &c.— 
which have rendered a careful supervision of the work 
necessary. The following Peers have died since December, 
1887 :—The Duke of Rutland; the Earls of Cavan, Lisburne, 
Seafield, Berkeley, Mar and Kellie, Lucan and Devon ; Viscount 
Portman, and Barons Annaly, Hatherton, Wolverton, Conyers, 
Mount-Temple, Newborough, and Seaton ; and three Peeresses 
in their own right, the Countess of Cromartie (Duchess of 
Sutherland), Baroness Grey De Ruthyn, and Baroness Wil- 
loughby De Eresby. During the same period thirty-five 
Baronets died, viz—Gore, Grant, Burrows, Buxton, Carden, 
Harnage, Soame, Edmondstone, Hammick, Peyton, Munro, 
Marjoribanks, Brooke, Graham, Hodson, Watson - Copley, 
Cradock-Hartopp, Loder, Doyle, Miles, Montgomery, Stracey, 
Hardy, Jephson-Norreys, Holyoake-Goodricke, Rose, Lacon, 
Rowley, Farrington, Waller, Alexander, Chapman, Barclay, 
Bromhead, and Stirling. 

“ Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ’—the famous record of 
our hereditary ranks—may be considered a peculiar branch of 
biographical history ; for what'great event is not associated 
with the names and deeds of the noblesse? While carefully 
narrating contemporary facts, Sir Bernard dwells with especial 
pleasure on the mighty deeds of the ancestors of our nobility— 
the proudest and best-born in the world. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

The Secretary for War has issued amended regulations in 
regard to the annual extra allowance to be made to the 
Volunteer Artillery Brigades throughout the country which 
have accepted moyable guns in order to form batteries of 
position under the home defence scheme. The payments to 
meet the expense of horses, harness, and transport for bat- 
teries of four guns have now been fixed as follows, in addition 
to the ordinary capitation grant earned by the men :—For each 
40-pounder battery, not supplied with a proportion of service 
waggons, £156 per annum ; for each 20 or 40 pounder battery, 
supplied with waggons, £112 ; foreach 16-pounder battery, sup- 
plied with waggons, £100. The conditions which have to be 
observed are :—The battery must be fully and efficiently 
horsed four times a year, including the inspection, with cart 
or farm horses, the number depending upon the class of animal 
and the decision of the regular officer commanding auxiliary 
artillery. The corps must undertake to produce when required 
the full complement of horses necessary for the service of the 
battery in the field; to provide for the safe custody of the 
guns, &c., and their protection from the weather in certified 
buildings; to keep the equipment at all times ready for 
service; and to have always not less than three complete 
detachments of men properly trained for the duties with each 
gun. Corps not supplied with waggons from the War Depart- 
ment stores are directed to arrange locally for the supply of 
suitable transport to take their place ; but the hired transport 
must be approved by the inspecting officer, and must turn out 
on the four occasions referred to above. 


Clouds House, the country seat of the Hon. Perey Wyndham, 
at Mere, Wiltshire, was on Jan. 7 totally destroyed by fire. 

The mosaic and other decorative work of the new Welling- 
ton monument at Hyde Park-corner was executed by Messrs. 
Burke and Co. (not “ Burt,” as stated), of 17, Newman-street. 

In our notice of the exhibition at the Suffolk-street Gallery, 
a picture, entitled “The Common Round, the Daily Task,” 
was mentioned as by “Mr. E. M. Bakewell.” The artist is a 
lady, Miss Esther Bakewell, of Hampstead. 

Our Portrait of the late Mr. Philip Henry Muntz is from a 
photograph by J. Collier, of New-street, Birmingham ; and 
that of the late Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, by Mr. H. 8. 
Mendelssohn, of South Kensington. 

Miss Florence Dysart, who made so favourable an impres- 
sion as Lydia in “ Dorothy,” is now singmg high soprano 
music—and not contralto, as inadvertently stated in our iast 
issue—as Maid Marian in the Drury-Lane pantomime. 

At a general assembly of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, held on Jan. 7, Mr. G. Tinworth, and Mr. Owen Hale 
(sculptors), Mr. W. Follen Bishop, Mr. Henry Charles Fox, 
Mr. John Fraser, Mr. Dudley Hardy, Mr. George E. Hicks, 
Mr. W. S. Jay, Mr. G. G. Kilburne, jun., and Mr. W. H. Pike 
(painters) were elected members of the society. 


ZANZIBAR. 


' The position of the island of Zanzibar, in about the sixth 


degree of Jatitude south of the Equator, opposite to a wide 
“bight ” or bay of the east coast_of Africa, from which it is 
divided by a channel some thirty miles in breadth, commands 
the maritime access to the Lake District of the interior of that 
Continent, and in the hands of a strong European Power, 
instead of an Arab Sultan, would probably become the instru- 
ment of commercial supremacy and yast territorial conquests. 
Its destiny is just now aconsideration of high political import- 
ance, with regard to the division of German and British 
colonising enterprise on the mainland, the combined naval 
blockade for the suppression of the slave-trade, and the insur- 
rection of the Suaheli coast tribes against the German settle- 
ments. Zanzibar is an‘ island forty-eight miles long and 
eighteen miles broad, formed by a reef of madrepore, with hills 
not aboye 400 ft. high, and covered with luxuriant vegetation, 
the soil being in most parts extremely fertile. The climate is 
sultry, moist, and miasmatic, in spite of the sea-breezes. The 
population, altogether numbering about 300,000, includes 
about 14,000 Banyans of the Hind6o trading class from India, 
many of whom are British subjects ; Arabs, chiefly from Oman 
or Muscat; Parsee merchants; free and slave blacks from 
different parts of Africa, from the Comoro Islands and Mada- 
gascar; and the native race, who live in huts of wattle and 
clay. The port of Zanzibar is a fine bay or harbour on the 
west coast, fronting Africa ; and the town, which has at least 
60,000 inhabitants, is shown in our Illustration. It is built on 
a low projecting spit of land, the houses being of durable coral 
limestone. It contains twenty or thirty mosques, several 
markets, the palace of the Sultan, and a fort of no great 
strength, besides the houses of foreign merchants and their 
stores. The late Sultan of Zanzibar, Seyyid Burghash, was 
very friendly to England, and his visit to London 
will not be forgotten. The connection between Southern 
Arabia and Zanzibar is of very ancient date, but was long 
interrupted by the Portuguese dominion, which on this part 
of the East African coast has been abandoned, though it is 
still a reality in the Mozambique Channel and far to the south. 
Zanzibar, however, did not exercise any functions of actual 
government on the mainland, while claiming a titular sove- 
reignty along its seacoast; and it remains to be seen now 
whether either of the German or the English Companies 
recently formed will be able to use the powers assigned to 
them, respectively, for the civilisation of the Washuaheli and 
of the Masai, in a region ill-suited to European settlement, and 
scarcely accessible to a military expedition. The Sketches are 
by Mr. W. A. Churchill, brother to the Vice-Consul at Zanzibar. 


The Law Courts were reopened for the Hilary sittings on 
Friday, Jan. 11. 

The first of the two additional concerts given by Madame 
Adelina Patti at the Royal Albert Hall took place on Jan. 8. 


*Sweet Lavender ” reached its 300th performance at 
Terry’s Theatre on Friday, Jan. 11. 


Kirkstall Abbey, which Colonel North has just presented 
to Leeds, is the scene of Joseph Hatton’s popular shilling 
story, “ The Abbey Murder,” published by Spencer Blackett. 

The new infirmary in connection with the Birmingham 
Workhouse, which has been erected at a cost of nearly £70,000, 
was formally opened on Jan. 9 at a banquet given by the 
chairman of the Board of Guardians, Councillor Brinsley. 

A fire broke out at the Metropolitan Meat Market on the 
evening of Jan. 6, and though nearly a hundred firemen were 
soon on the spot with thirteen steamers, it was not extinguished 
until thirty shops and part of the roof had been damaged or 
destroyed. ig 

Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain were on Jan. 8 the recipients 
of addresses and presents from the constituents of the right 
hon. gentleman in the Townhall, Birmingham. In acknow- 
ledging them, Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the necessity for the 
world that the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
should remain on good terms with each other. 

On Jan. 17 the ballad concerts at the Royal Victoria Hall 
and Coffee Tavern, Waterloo Bridge-road, will commence with 
a monster concert in aid of the funds for the purchase of 
Vauxhall Park as an open space for the people. Madame 
Antoinette Sterling and numerous other eminent artistes have 
promised to give their services freely on the occasion. 


The performance at Brompton Hospital, on Jan. 8, under 
the direction of Mr. Lewis Karslake, consisted of vocal and 
instrumental music by the Misses ‘lurner, Miss Wood, Miss 
Bowra, and Dr. Ramsden Wood, with a recitation by Mr. Lewis 
Karslake. Also “ Box and Cox,” in which the characters were 
well performed by the Misses Mary and Agnes Karslake, and 
Miss M. Josselyn. The evening was a very enjoyable one. 


A meeting of the Victoria Institute took place on Jan. 7. 
when the election of sixty-eight new members and associates 
were announced. A paper on “Colours in Nature” was read 
by Dr. Walker, in which he described the influence of light 
and colour, and the varieties of colour prevalent in various 
branches of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. He also 
referred to the use of colours in the worship and customs of 
Ccifferent ancient nations. 

All the preliminary arrangements have been completed by 
the deputy returning officers throughout the metropolis for 
the forthcoming elections to the London County Council. 
Nominations were received on Wednesday, and the deputy 
returning officer of each metropolitan borough attended at the _ 
place of nomination on the following day to receive and ad- 
judicate upon any objections to the nomination papers. The 
polling takes place on Jan. 17, between the hours of eight 
a.m.and eight p.m.,on the new register, and all ratepayers who 
qualified at the last revision will be able to vote. 


The trial of Mr. Finucane, M.P., Mr. Moran (solicitor), Mr. 
Stewart, and Mr. Lundon, for conspiring to induce parties not 
to occupy evicted farms, was concluded at Ballyneety on Jan.4, 
when Mr. Morah was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
and Mr. Finucane and the other defendants each to a month's 
imprisonment. An application to increase the last three 
sentences, with a view to an appeal, was refused. Mr. Moran 
gave notice of appeal.—At the Imperial Hotel, Dublin, on the 
same day, two summonses were served on Mr. William O’Brien, 
charging him with inciting persons to take part in a criminal 
conspiracy. 

“ell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press,” now in the ninth 
year of its annual issue, contains 1400 large pages, and has the 
outer edges of its pages coloured and lettered, to show readily 
the sections into which it is divided. It is scarcely possible to 
think that advertisers can want more information about papers 
and periodical publications than is found here, or that the 
information given could be placed better for ready reference. 
Dr. Blake Odgers discourses of the law of libel, and his work 
is, of course, brought up to date. There are curious papers 
about “ Printers’ Land,” with gossip about the small district 
in London in which almost all metropolitan papers and most 
English books are set in type and printed. The history of the 
principal daily papers is given in brief, and there is pleasant 
information about journalism in Japan and elsewhere. . 
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THE LATE MR. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE, 


PUBLISHER. 


COLONEL EUAN SMITH, C.S.1., C.B. 
The appointment, in 1887, of Colonel Euan Smith to the 
important post of her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General at 
Zanzibar, has soon afforded him an opportunity of performing 
valuable political services upon the occasion of the present 
disturbed state of affairs on the East Coast of Africa. The 
Queen has very recently signified her approval of his acts by 
conferring on him the distinction of Companion of the Bath. 
This officer, who entered the Madras Army in 1859, and 
obtained his commission as Lieutenant in the Queen’s 
Army in April, 1861, passed examinations with certificates 
of high proficiency in the Hindustani and Persian 
languages, and served in the Abyssinian War, in command 
of the Coolie Corps, was present at the capture of Magdala, 
and was sent back from there in charge of the released 
captives; he was secretary to Sir Frederick Goldsmid’s 
Mission to Persia, with rank of Major, from 1870 to 
November, 1872; Private Secretary to Sir Bartle Frere ona 
special mission to the Sultans of Zanzibar and Muscat in 1872 ; 
served with the Mission until its return to England, and received 
the thanks of Government for services rendered. After being 


on special duty in the India Office, he returned to India in 
April, 1875, and his services were placed at the disposal of the 
Foreign Department. He was Officiating Political Agent, 
first class, dnd Political Agent and Consul-Genéral at Zanzibar 
in 1875; and received the thanks of Government for his 
exertions in connection with the suppression of the slave 
trade. Colonel Euan Smith was again on military service 
throughout the Afghan War, being five times mentioned 
in despatches, and earning the medals, the bronze 
star, and the brevet rank of Lientenant-Colonel. He was 
appointed in July, 1879, to Special Political Duty on the Staff of 
Sir Donald Stewart, commanding the Southern Afghanistan 
Field Force, and remained at Candahar as Political Officer till 
he accompanied General Stewart, as Chief Political Officer, on 
his march from Candahar to Cabul. In May, 1880, he was 
deputed to assume political charge, with General Hill's division, 
in the Logar Valley; but was afterwards placed on political 
duty with the Cabul-Candahar Field Force, under command of 
Sir Frederick Roberts. After the battle at Kandahra, he had 
to proceed with two regiments and reopen communications on 
the road to Chaman, and was engaged in this duty and in 
collection of supplies for the return march of the force until 


COLONEL EUAN SMITH, C.S8.1., C.B., 


BRITISH AGENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL AT ZANZIBAR. 


the middle of October. He was Officiating Resident at Meywar 


in 1882; Assistant Political Agent at Banswara, Bhartpur, 
was gazetted as Political Agent at 
e of the current duties of the 
nd became Resident at Meywar, 
He is a Companion of the 


and Karauli in 1883; 
Bikanir, but remained in charg 
Bhartpurand Karauli Agency, a 
with a substantive appointment. 
Order of the Star of India since November, 1872 ; and attained 
the full rank of Colonel in 1885. 


A general court of the members of the Scottish Corporation 


was held on Jan. 2 in the hall of the corporation, Crane-court, 
Fleet-street, under the presidency of Mr. Robert He 
The annual report of the committee of management, which 
was agreed to, showed that the income of the corporation from 
all sources, exclusive of legacies and bonus on the conversion 
of stock, was £4604 ; and the t 
general disbursement, £5256. 

satisfaction an increase in the subscriptions as compar 
the previous year. They regretted, however, that the donations 
ed a falling off as compared with 
former years. The amount spent in relief and passages to 
fcotland was £4125, an excess 0 


and life-subscriptions show 


otal expenditure for relief and 
The committee recorded with 
ed with 


f £149 over that of last year. 


THE ISLAND AND TOWN OF ZANZIBAR, OPPOSITE THE EAST COAST 


OF AFRICA. 
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OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


The council of the Royal Academy may be fairly congratulated 
on the success of their twentieth winter exhibition. Two 
regretable circumstances have contributed to this result—the 
deaths of the Duke of Rutland and of Mr. Frank Holl. The 
successor to the title of Rutland and the heirlooms of Belvoir has 
recognised, more directly than did his predecessor, how much 
public taste was fostered and improved by the sight of great 
works; whilst the friends and patrons of our lately most 
prominent portrait-painter have been eager to mark their 
sense of his position as an artist. In addition, the revival, 
after a year’s interval, of the exhibition of the Turner water- 
colours once more brings into prominence the astounding 
capacity and industry of that gifted man. With Rembrandt 
and Frank Holl he shares—and, in some opinions, may take a 
very large share—in the glories of the present exhibition, and 
to the works of two of these this first notice will be mainly 
confined. 

To Rembrandt, the doyen d’dge, our first respects should be 
paid. He is represented by a score of works illustrative of the 
striking compass and versatility of this master’s powers. His 
strength lay in his treatment of chiaro-oscuro, and in the often 
startling effects which he produced by the concentration of 
the light upon a single point, whence it seemed to radiate over 
the entire canvas. This luminous point was in most cases 
almost the centre of the picture; but in the interesting full- 
length study of an old man (117) lent by Mr. Humphrey 
Ward, we find the light altogether shifted, without any 
detriment to the gener.il effect. This little picture, which may 
possibly have been an impression or a model study intended by 
the painter for subsequent use, is painted with great freedom 
and breadth. It is the type of a race of which hundreds 
may still be seen in the streets of Amsterdam, with their 
costumes, even to the high red cap, slightly modified 
by the changing fashions of two centuries and a half. From 
the old Jew to the “Good Samaritan ” (119) the transition is 
natural, and here again we have an eyen more striking instance 
of how Rembrandt could throw into a limited space an 
amount of incident and character which those who know him 
only as a painter of life-size figures can scarcely appreciate. 
In this and the portrait of a young man (116), both Jent by 
Sir Richard Wallace, we get a glimpse of the results which 
constant use of the graver and copper-plate has had upon 
Rembrandt's power. It is, however, in the great gallery 
(No. IIL), of which one side is dedicated to the display of 
Rembrandt’s works, that we see him to the best advantage; 
although one must express regret that the magnificent 
line of chefs deuvre should be broken by “The Un- 
merciful Servant” (158), a work wholly out of keeping 
and tone with the remainder. It comes from Sir Richard 
Wallace's collection, and that should be a guarantee of 
its genuineness; but we hardly like to credit Rembrandt 
with the hard lines and stiff attitudes of the leading 
figures. It hangs between two portraits of the painter— 
one belonging to the same owner (159) and the other to Lord 
Ilchester (157). The latter, for richness and brilliancy, stands out 
as one of the artist’s most successful efforts, and belongs to the 
period (about 1658) when he was in the plenitude of his 
powers. It is interesting to trace, by the means of the various 
works exhibited, Rembrandt's emancipation from the old 
Dutch traditions of Franz Hals, Morelse, and Lastmann. His 
bright, clear-cut rendering of his mother (164), in a black silk 
dressand whitecapand ruff, belongs to the earlier period, and was 
painted when he was scarcely more than five-and-twenty years 
old; to which period belong also “ The Burgomaster Palekan ” 
(156) and his wife and daughter (165). “ The Shipbuilder 
and his Wife” (167), lent by her Majesty, shows a step towards 
a more dramatic style; but the progress towards his higher 
and more matured style is seen to greater advantage in her 
Majesty’s portrait of “ A Lady” (160), in a rich embroidered 
dress, standing at an open window, which in directness and 
suggestiveness deserves to be placed beside the portrait of 
Anna Wijmer, one of the glories of the Six collection. “The 
Shipbuilder,” it may be mentioned, was purchased by the 
Prince Regent at the sale of the Lafontaine collection 
at Messrs. Christie's in 1811 for 5000 guineas. In the 
oter picture from the Buckingham Palace, the Burgomaster 
Pancras and wife (163), Rembrandt goes a step further in his 
marvellous power of distributing the light over his whole 
work, giving to every part of it its proper share, and 
allowing all insignificant details to be lost in gloom and 
shade. It was in this particular that he differed so 
essentially from his fellow-countrymen, even the most 
skiiful, who were content to spread over their whole work a 
uniform light, giving to every accessory and detail the same 
importance. To what magnificent results this boldness and 
independence led is evidenced by his portrait of himself (157), 
lent by Lord Ilchester, which may be justly regarded as the 
crowning work of the series. It is not easy for anyone to 
throw Rubens into the background, but the single portrait 
by him in the gallery, that of the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey (169), in spite of its brilliancy and spirit, will not 
shake the supremacy which on this occasion Rembrandt main- 
tains. The unfinished work of Rubens, the “ Marriage of Mars 
and Venus” (170), can scarcely be interesting even to artists, 
except as showing the way in which the great Fleming worked, 
and how little he did to canvases which bear his name. It is 
absurd to suppose that a man so busy as Rubens would have 
wasted his time on details of finish or metal work ; or that 
he would have touched such supplementary points until the 
central figure had given the note to the whole work. 

Two galleries are devoted to the works of the late Mr. 
Frank Holl, and they convey a very adequate idea of the 
artist’s industry during the five-and-twenty years his pro- 
fessional career lasted. As is well known, his first’ attraction 
was towards the sadder, and often tragic, side of life’s struggle, 
and it was only during the last ten years of his career that he 
was absorbed in the more lucrative pursuit of portrait- 
painting. With the latter phase of his art the public is 
well acquainted, and we are, therefore, the more grateful to the 
council of the Royal Academy for having obtained so many 
excellent specimens of Holl’s work as a moralist and incident- 
painter. Of the first year of his life as an artist we have 
three specimen works, “Industry” (184), a cottage interior, 
homely and quiet in colour and arrangement; a more 
complicated work, “The Ordeal” (193), in which a certain 
note of Mr. Frith’s work is struck. It represents a studio 
and the artist suffering the tortures inflicted by his vulgar but 
rich patrons ; and a small portrait of himself (223), then only 
eighteen years of age. For four years Holl seems to have 
worked for himself and for his masters at the AcaCemy 
Schools ; at any rate we have nothing from him until 1867, 
when he seems to have ventured upon more imaginative work 
in his * Faces in the Fire” (204), a careful study of a small 
child with bare legs, attentively gazing in the fire. The same 
model seems to have» furnished him his idea of the “ Con- 
valescent” (216), a small figure of a child in bed, but already 
giving signs of returning health and interest. In the follow- 
ing year Holl gained the Travelling Studentship of the Royal 
Academy by his powerful rendering of a bereaved household 
under the title of “The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 


” 


away ” (185), which, exhibited after the artist's departure, 
obtained for him a prompt recognition by the public. 
On his return from the Continent Holl continued to work 
on in his own way, and, in 1871, his “No Tidings 
from the Sea” (211)—a cottage interior which tells its own 
sad story of anguish and bereavement—was purchased by her 
Majesty. His picture of the following year, “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life” (212) gives the more hopeful side 
of death, and by it Holl’s position as an artist of power as well 
as of originality was firmly established. He had succeeded in 
giving new life to English pathetic art, and had boldly 
rescued it from the mawkish sentimentality which, for so 
many years, threatened its existence. With the exception of his 
own portrait already alluded to, that of Mr. George E. 
Richardson (213), exhibited in 1878, was the first work of this 
sort done by Holl. It is a simple seated figure in everyday 
costume against a grey background, and although it has dis- 
tinction as well as force it scarcely prepared the public for 
what was so soon to follow; but the portrait of Signor 
Piatti (236) with his double bass which appeared in the 
following year ushered in the series of successful portraits 
with which Frank Holl’s name will for ever be associated. It 
is not necessary to run through the names in the order 
in which they were painted to measure the rise of the artist's 
power and popularity ; and although some of his very greatest 
works are missing from this exhibition, enough are sent to 
enable us to follow his career. In 1880 he painted the portrait 
of Sir Rupert Kettle (224), in his wig and gown ; in 1881 he 
tried his hand, with great success, on the clergy in the person of 
Dr. Cradock (188), then Principal of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford ; on military men, in Sir Henry Rawlinson (202) ; and on 
naval men, in the venerable Captain Sim (220), Mr. Goschen’s 
great-uncle, who was upwards of ninety when this portrait 
was taken. In the following year the legal profession, repre- 
sented by Lord Hobhouse (186) and Vice-Chancellor Bacon 
(219), came as sitters; and from this time forward he 
seems to have devoted himself almost exclusively to por- 
traits. His last subject-picture here exhibited is the spirited 
sketch “Returned from the Wars” (197), representing a 
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Highland regiment marching through a seaport town, sur- 
rounded by their wives and friends, a companion picture to 
“Ordered to the Front” (195), which he had painted in the 
preceding year. Of his more recent portraits few attracted or 
deserved more notice than that of the Duke of Cleveland 
(194), painted in 1885, in which the aristocratic refinement of 
the face was retained in spite of the ravages of time. In the 
following year he painted, with characteristic insight, Sir 
George Trevelyan, in which a certain weakness of character 
is seized with almost prophetic touch. The seated portrait of 
Mr. John Bright (227), painted for the Reform Club, although 
belonging to the artist’s latest manner, seems to us to fall far 
short of the power and sympathy displayed in that of Lord 
Dufferin. painted shortly before the Viceroy’s departure for 
India, which will, we think, long hold the first rank among 
this gifted artist’s finest work. The general impression pro- 
duced by this assemblage of interesting pictures is the reverse 
of what had been anticipated. The idea that Mr. Holl’s work 
was monotonous in colour is dispelled by the result; and 
although the arrangement of the pictures. from the student's 
point of view, is ridiculous and detestable, it must be admitted 
that it shows the artist's work to the best advantage. 


At the South Kensington Museum a small but interesting 
collection of drawings is now exhibited on the screens of the 
Water-Colour Gallery. They are the work and partly the 
bequest of the late Mr. Arthur Ditchfield, who well deserves a 
place in our national collection. His painting was of that 
delicate and finished style which gives the special cachet to 
the “ Old Society,” and of which Mr..Alfred Fripp is one of 
the chief exponents. Mr. Ditchfield was less known to the 
general public, for the possession of ample means saved him 
from the necessity of working incitd Minervéd. Happily his 
taste, as well as his talent, saved him from those eccentricities 
into which “independent” artists so frequently fall. Mr. 
Ditchfield not only worked with ardoar, but was animated 
with a refined feeling for Nature, and his works will survive 
as evidence of the best traditions of the English water-colour 
painting, and we can honestly congratulate the South 
Kensington Museum on its latest acquisitions. 


During the year 1888 the amount subscribed for the three 
great English Masonic benevolent institutions exceeded by 
£21,855 the largest annual sum hitherto collected for them. 

The Rey. John Triphook, Rector of Schull, county Cork, 
died at Skibbereen on Dec. 31, at the extraordinary age of 
107.There is in Greenwich workhouse a man named John 
Sullivan, aged 103 years. He is quite blind, but his general 
health, to use his own words, is “as sound as a bell.” 
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“VOLS. L, IL, AND III.” 


The three-volume novel is a peculiar institution of the London 
book-publishing trade, which is believed to have business 
reasons for its invention and continuance in the custom of 
local cireulating libraries—not such as Mr. Mudie’s, int such 
as the country bookseller, in watering-places and small towns 
or villages, often finds it worth his while to set up. At what 
price he is supplied, by the publisher or by some intermediate 
dealer, with the unbound sheets of copies which are unsale- 
able, in London or elsewhere, over any bookseller’s counter, 
is a mystery not to be revealed. If half-a-guinea the volume 
be the nominal price of the freshly-issued work of literary 
fiction, clad in its splendid attire of scarlet or green 
cloth with gilt lettering. to greet the eyes of the author and 
the author's friends, and to win the respectful attention of 
critical reviewers, it may well happen that three-fourths of 
the number printed, within about two months, are consigned 
to the lending libraries. all over the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, at half-a-crown the volume. This is a fair price for 
the quantity of printed matter they contain, to say nothing of 
their literary merit ; the best and newest French or German 
original contributions to literature may be purchased at no 
greater cost. The English circulating-library keeper, getting 
his unbound copies on such easy terms, proceeds to bind 
them, cheaply and rudely, for sixpence a volume, in 
the three thin volumes arranged by the author and 
publisher, and to charge twopence or threepence for ‘the 
brief separate loan of each volume, thereby recouping his 
outlay and gaining a profit out of his first dozen readers. No 
serious objection can be urged against this practice, for the 
buying of novels, except those of a few eminent or favourite 
authors, is an unheard-of folly in private families of competent 
affluence, and nine-tenths of those published would be a dis- 
tasteful encumbrance after the first reading; but it is a 
singular proof of their ephemeral reputation. A work that is 
found to have any abiding element of interest will soon be 
reprinted ina one-volume edition, and will have a large and 
ready sale at six shillings, its form being more convenient 
for the domestic book-shelf. All this has been frequently 
remarked ; but its effect on the leisure pastime of three young 
ladies, two of them apparently sisters, who are sojourning 
with their family at a seaside resort on our southern coast, is 
represented in the artist’s picture, and is denoted by its 
significant title. They have borrowed “Vol. I.,”’ “Vol. II.,” 
and “Vol. III,” simultaneously, of that soul - thrilling 
romance of passion, “The Emptied Heart,’ by Amelia 
Mudge, from the respectable shopkeeper in Fisher-street, who 
sells writing-paper and envelopes, ink, wax, and steel pens, 
also faney worsted, Christmas cards, Church prayer-books, 
children’s toys, and the Saltington Herald. The time 
for reading this story being limited to three days, and 
the young ladies agreeing to divide the pleasure equally, none 
can wait for a volume till another has read it, or the last 
would have no chance; so Miss Ethel takes Vol. I., Miss 
Gertrude Vol. II., and Miss Mabel Vol. III., sitting together on 
their accustomed bench on the Esplanade, and, before luncheon- 
time, we dare say, each will have perused half a volume. 
They will be at it again in the evening, and will exchange 
volumes at bedtime, when Gertrude will explore Vol I., to 
discover the antecedents of that middle of the story which she 
already knows ; while Mabel will sit up long after midnight 
to learn how the unhappy heroine was robbed of her heart’s 
treasure of first and passionate love by the treachery and 
perfidy of a base and hollow world, and was plunged into her 
desperate embarrassments of the third volume. Imaginative 
authors might accommodate this usage of their works by such 
hasty readers ; let the narrative sometimes run backwards, or 
let an epitome of the preceding volume or two be prefixed to 
the one which follows ; then Mabel and Gertrude would be 
able to understand the whole story as clearly as Ethel ; there 
would be no risk of premature “telling” and spoiling the 
interest of the tale. Three consecutive volumes at once, in 
the hands of three girls who cannot help talking of what is 
in their minds, are a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 


SHAFTESBURY MEMORIAL HALL, 
SOUTHWARK. 


In that crowded, poor district of South London which lies 
between High-street, in the Borough, and Blackfriars-road, 
behind the warehouses and factories of the leading thorough- 
fares in Southwark, a religious and charitable mission, located 
in Pepper-street, has been going on for some years, in connec- 
tion with the London City Mission and Ragged School Union. 
Gospel services, children’s services, Sunday schools, evening 
classes, and “ragged schools,” free breakfasts and dinners 
weekly in winter, and a drum-and-fife band for the boys, soon 
proved beneficial ; and it was latterly resolved to move out of 
the close and narrow premises, an old greengrocer’s shop, 
making an effort to erect a suitable building. A committee 
for this purpose was formed, with the late Lord Mount-Temple 


at its head, Mr. F. A. Bevan treasurer, and Mr. C. M. Sawell 


honorary secretary ; funds were subscribed, and the building 
shown in our Illustration, named the Shaftesbury Memorial 
Hall, to commemorate that great Christian philanthropist, the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury, has been erected in Union-street, 
The architects were Messrs. Spalding and Auld. The new hall 
was opened on Dec. 22, by the Harl of Aberdeen. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1888. 


It appears from the Publishers’ Circulay that the number of 
new books published in 1888 was 4960, as compared with 4410 
in 1887. The new editions numbered 1631 in 1888, and 1276 
in 1887. The chief increase was in novels. The Circular 
says :—“ Religious books, both new works and new editions, 
show a considerable advance in numbers. School books, 
including editions of the classics, and treatises on the science 
of language, show a similarly large increase. Juvenile works 
appear to have been produced in less number than in the pre- 
ceding year. The quantity of books published on social and 
political economy, trade, finance, &c., is almost exactly the 
same as that of last year. Illustrated works, arts, &c., which 
inelude all kinds of * practical’ books. is a department in 
which the increase of production is no less than 50 per cent. 
In new books of voyages and travels, the number is almost 
identical with that of last year. This section includes guides 
for travellers. Asan example of the vagaries of statistics, we 
may point to the class ‘poetry and the drama’ as showing a 
production in 1888 twice as great as that of 1887. Of books 
which we have found it impossible to relegate to any 
particular class, we observe that the past year has brought us 
just 50 per cent more than its predecessor. Belles-lettres, 
essays, &c., and the section ‘ year books and serials in volumes’ 
are nearly the same in number as they were last year. The 
same may be said of ‘ medicine and surgery.’ ” 


Mr. McIntyre, Q.C., has been appointea Judge of the 
Halifax County Court, in place of Judge Snagge, transferred 
to Oxfordshire. 
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CLEOPATRA: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL AND VENGEANCE 
OF HARMACHIS, THE ROYAL EGYPTIAN, AS 
SET FORTH BY HIS OWN HAND. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CHAPTER IT. 


OF THE DISOBEDIENCE OF HARMACHIS; OF THE SLAY- 


ING OF THE LION; AND OF THE SPEECH OF THE 
OLD WIFE, ATOUA. 


after these things 
Ptolemy the Piper 
troubled us no more, 
nor did he again 
send his soldiers to 
Abouthis to seek for 
him of whom it was pro- 
phesied that he should be 
3) Pharaoh. For the head 
of the child, my foster- 
brother, was brought to 
him by the eunuch as he 
sat in his palace of marble 
at Alexandria, flushed with 
Cyprian wine, and played 
upon the flute before his 
women. And at his bidding 
the eunuch lifted up the 
head by the hair for him to 
look on. Then he laughed 
and smote it on the cheek 
with his sandal, and bade 
one of the girls crown 
Pharaoh with flowers. And 
he bowed the knee, and 
mocked the head of the 
innocent child. But the 
girl, who was sharp of 
tongue—for all of this I heard in after years—said to him 
“that he did well to bow the knee, for this child was indeed 
Pharaoh, the greatest of Pharaohs, and his name was the Osiris 
and his throne was Death.” 

At this saying Aulétes was much troubled, and shook 
arid trembled, for, being a wicked man, he greatly feared the 
entermg into Amenti. So he caused the girl to be slain, 
because of the evil omen of her saying; crying that he would 
send her to worship that Pharaoh whom she had named. And 
the other women he sent away, and played no more upon the 
flute till he was once again drunk on the morrow. But the 
Alexandrians made a song thereon which is still sung about 
the streets. And this is the beginning thereof—- 

Piolemy the Piper played 
Over dead and dying; 
Piped and played he well. 
Sure that flute of his was made 


Of the dank reed sighing 
O’er the streams of Hell. 


There beneath the shadows grey, 
With the sisters three, 
Shall he pipe for many a day. 
May the Frog his butler be! 
And his wine the water of that countrie— 
Ptolemy the Piper! 

After this the years passed on, nor did I, being very little, 
know anything of the great things that came to passin Egypt; 
nor is it my purpose here to set them out. For I, Harmachis, 
will speak only of those things with which I have been 
concerned. 

And as the time went on, my father and the teachers 
instructed me in the ancient learning of our people and in 
such matters appertaining to the Gods as it is meet that 
children should know. So I grew strong and comely, 
for my hair was black as the hair of the divine Nout, and my 
eyes were blue as the blue lotus, and my skin was as the 
alabaster within the sanctuaries. For now that these glories 
have passed from me I may spgak of them without shame. 
Strong I was also. There was no youth of my years in 
Abouthis who could stand against me to wrestle with me, nor 
could any throw so far with the sling or spear. And much I 
yearned to hunt the lion; but he whom I called my father 
forbade me to hunt, telling me that my life was of too great 
worth to be so lightly hazarded. But when I bowed myself 
before him and prayed he would make his meaning clear to 
me, the old man frowned and answered that the Gods made 
all things clear in their own season. For my part, however, 
I went away wroth, for there was a youth in Abouthis who 
with others had slain a lion that fell upon his father’s herds, 
and, being envious of my strength and beauty, he set it about 
that I was cowardly at heart, in that when I went out to 
hunt T slew naught but jackals and gazelles. Now, this was 
when I had reachedmy seventeenth year and was a man grown. 

It chanced, therefore,that as I went sore at heart from the 
presence of the High Priest, my father, I met this youth, 
who called to me and mocked me, bidding me know the 
country people had told him that a great lion was down 
among the rushes by the banks of the canal which runs 
past the Temple, lying at a distance of thirty stadia from 
Abouthis. And, still mocking me, he asked me if I would 
come and help him slay this lion, or would I go and sit 
among the old women and bid them comb my side lock. This 
bitter word so angered me that I was near to falling on him ; 
but in place thereof, forgetting my father’s saying, I answered 
tiat if he would come alone, I would go with him and seek 
tris lion, and he should learn if I were indeed a coward. And 
at first he would not, for, as men know, it is our custom to 
hunt the lion in companies; so it was my hour to mock. 
Thereon he went and fetched his bow and arrows and a sharp 
knife. And I brought forth my heavy spear, which had a 
shaft of thorm-wood, and at the end thereof a pomegranate in 
silver, to hold the hand from slipping; and, together, in 
silence, we went, side by side, to where the lion lay. When 
we came to the place, it was near sundown; and there, upon 
the mud of the canal-bank, we found the lion’s slot, which 
ran into a thick clump of reeds. = 4 

“Now, thou boaster,’’ I said, ‘ wilt thou lead the way into 
yonder reeds, or shall 12’? And I made as though I would 
lead the way. : 

Nay, nay,”’ he answered, ‘be not so mad! The brute 
Will spring upon thee and rend thee. See! I will shoot 
among the reeds! Perchance, if he sleeps, it will arouse him.”’ 
And he drew his bow at a venture. 

And how it chanced I know not, but the arrow struck the 
sleeping lion, and, like a flash of light from the belly of a 
cloud, he honnted forth from the shelter of the reeds, and 
stood before us with bristling mane and yellow eyes, the 
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arrow quivering in his flank. He roared aloud in fury, and the 
earth shook. 

‘- Shoot with the bow,”’ I cried, 
spring !’’ 

But the courage had left the breast of the boaster, his 
jaw dropped.down and. his fingers. unloosed their hold so 
that the bow fell from them; then, with a loud cry he turned 
and fled behind me, leaving the lion in my path. “But while I 
stood waiting my doom, for though I was sore afraid I would 
not fly, the lion crouched himself, and, turning not aside, with 
one great bound swept over me, touching me not. He lit, 
and again he bounded full on the boaster’s back, striking him 
such a blow with his great paw that his head was crushed as 
an egg thrown against a stone. He fell down dead, and the 
lion stood and roared over him. Then [ was mad with 
horror, and, scarce knowing what I did, I grasped my spear 
and with a shout I charged. AsI charged the lion lifted him- 
self up on his hinder legs, to greet me, so that his head 
stood up above me. He smote at me with his paw ; 
but with all my strength I drove the broad spear into his 
throat, and, shrinking from the agony of the steel, his blow 
fell short and did no more than rip the skin. Back he 
fell, the great spear far in his throat; then rising, he roared 
in pain and leapt twice the height of a man straight into 
the air, smiting at the spear with his fore-paws. Twice he 
leapt thus, horrible to see, and twice he fell upon his back. 
Then his strength spent itself with his rushing blood, and 
groaning like a bull, he died; and I, being but a lad, 
stood and trembled with fear now that all cause of fear 
had passed. 

But as I stood. and gazed at the dead body of him who 
had taunted me, and at the carcase of the lion, a woman, 
even the same old wife, Atoua, who, though I knew it not 
as yet, had offered up her flesh and blood that I might be 
saved alive, came running toward me. For she had 
been gathering simples, wherein she had great skill, by the 
water’s edge, not knowing that there was a lion nigh (and, 
indeed, the lions, for the most part, are not found in the tilled 
land, but rather in the desert and the Libyan mountains), and 
from a distance had seen that which I have set down. Now, 
when she came near, she knew me for Harmachis, and, bending 
herself, she made obeisance to me, and saluted me, calling me 
Royal, and worthy of all honour, and beloved, and chosen of 
the Holy Three, ay, and even by the name of the Pharaoh ! 
the Deliverer ! ’’ 

But I, thinking that terror had made her sick of mind, 
asked of her what she would speak. 

“Ts it a great thing,”’ I asked, ‘‘ that I should slay a lion? 
Is it a matter worthy of such talk as thine? There live, and 
have lived, men who have slain many lions. Did not the 
Divine Tahutimes the Osirian slay with his own hand more 
than two hundred lions? Is it not written on the tablet that 
is between the paws of the living Horemku (the Sphinx) that 
is set beyond Memfi, nigh to the seven pyramids, that he slew 
lions aforetime ? And have not others done likewise? Why, 
then, speakest thou thus, O foolish woman ?’’ 

All of which I said, because, having now slain the lion, 
I was minded, after the manner of youth, to hold it as a thing 
of no account. But she ceased not to make obeisance, and to 
call me by names that are too high even to be written. 

*“Q Royal One,’’ she cried, ‘‘ wisely did thy mother 
prophesy. Surely the Holy Spirit, the Knepth, was in her. 
O thou conceiyed by a God! See the omen. ‘The lion 
there—he growls within the Capitol at Rome—and the dead 
man, he is the Ptolemy—the Macedonian spawn that, like a 
foreign’ weed, hath overgrown the lard of Nile: with 
the Macedonian Lagide shalt thou go to smite the Lion of 
Rome. And the Macedonian cur shall fly, and the lion shall 
strike him down, and thou shalt strike down thelion, and the land 
of Khem shall once more be free! free! free! Keep thyself 
but pure, according to the Commandment of the Gods, O 
son of the Royal House! O hope of Khemi! be but ware of 
Woman the Destroyer, and, as I have said, so shall it be. Poor 
am I, and wretched ; yea, stricken with sorrow. I havesinned 
in speaking of that which should be hid, and for my sin have I 
paid in the coin of that which was born of my womb ; willingly 
have I paid for thee. But I have still of the wisdom of our 
people, nor do the Gods, in whose eyes all are equal, turn their 
countenancefrom the poor. The Divine Mother (Isis) hath spoken 
to me—but last night she spake—bidding me come hither to 
gather herbs, and read to thee the signs that I should see. 
And, as I have said, so shall it come to pass, if thou canst but 
endure the weight of the great temptation. Come hither, 
Royal One !’’ and she led me to the edge of the canal, where 
the water was deep, and still and blue. ‘‘ Now gaze upon that 
face as the water throws it back. Is not that brow fitted ta 
bear the double crown? Do not those gentle eyes mirror the 
perfect majesty of kings? Hath not the Ptah, the Creator, 
fashioned that form to fit the Imperial garb, and awe the 
glance of multitudes looking through thee to God ? : 

‘‘Nay, nay,’’ she went on in another voice—a shrill old 
wife’s voice—‘‘ I will—be not so foolish, boy—the scratch of a 
lion is a venomous thing, a terrible thing; yea, as bad as the 
bite of an asp—it must be treated, or else it will fester, and all 
thy days shalt thou dream of lions; ay, and snakes ; and, 
also, it will break out in sores. But I know of it—I know. 
I am not crazed for nothing. For mark, everything has its 
balance—in madness is much wisdom, and in wisdom much 
madness. La! /a! la! Pharaoh himself can’t say where the 
one begins and the other ends. Now, don’t stand gazing 
there, looking as silly as a cat in a crocus-coloured robe; but 
just let me stick these green things on the place, and in six 
days you’ll heal up as white as a three-year child. Never 
mind the smart of it, lad. By Him who sleeps at Phila, or at 
Abouthis, or at Abydos—as our divine masters have it now— 
or wherever He does sleep, which is a thing we shall all find 
out before we want to—by Osiris, I say, you'll live to be as 
clean from scars as a sacrifice to Isis at the new moon, if 
you’ll but let me put it on. 

“Ts it not so, good folk?’’—and she turned to address 
some people who had, unseen by me, assembled while she 
prophesied—‘‘I’ve been speaking a spell over him, just to 
make a way for the virtue of my medicine—/a! /a! there’s 
nothing like a spell. If you don’t believe it, just you come to 
me next time your wives are barren; it’s better than 
scraping every pillar in the Temple of Osiris, I warrant. II 
make ’em bear like a twenty-year-old palm. But then, you 
see, you must know what to say—that’s the point—everything 
comes to a point at last. La! la!” : 

Now, when I heard all this, I, Harmachis, put my hand to 
my head not knowing if I dreamed. But presently look- 
ing up, I saw a grey-haired man among those who were 
gathered together, who watched us sharply, and afterwards I 
learned that this man was the spy of Ptolemy, yea, the very 
man who had wellnigh caused me to be slain of Pharaoh when 
I was in my cradle. And then I understood why Atoua spoke 
so foolishly. : 

“Thine are strange spells, old wife,’’ he said. “‘ Thou didst 
speak of Pharaoh and the double crown and of a form 
fashioned by Ptah to bear it ; is it not so?” 

“Yea, yea—part of the spell, thou fool; and what can one 
swear by better now-a-days than by the Divine Pharaoh, the 


“shoot swiftly ere he 


Piper, whom, and whose music, may the Gods preserve to 
charm this happy land ?—what better than by the double crown 
he wears—grace to great Alexander of Macedonia ? By-the- 
way, you know about everything: have they got back his 
chlamys yet, which Mithridates took to Cos? Pompey 
wore it last, didn’t he?—in his triumph, ; too—just fancy 
Pompey in the cloak of Alexander !—a puppy-dog in a lion’s 
skin! And talking of lions, look what this lad hath done— 
slain a lion with his own spear; and right glad you village folks 
should be to see it, for it was a. very fierce lion—just see his 
teeth and his claws—his claws !—they are enough to make a 
poor silly old woman like me shriek to look at them! And the 
body there, the dead body—the lion slew it. Alack! he’s an 
Osiris * now, the body— and to think of it, but half an hour ago 
he was an everyday mortal like you or me! Well, away with 
him to the embalmers. He’ll soon swell in the sunand burst, and 
that will save them the trouble of cutting him open. Not that 
they will spend a talent of silver over him anyway. Seventy 
days in natron—that’s all he’s likely to get. La! la! how 
my tongue does run, and it’s getting dark. Come, arn’t 
you going to take away the body of that poor lad, and the lion, 
too? There, my boy, you keep those herbs on, and you ll never 
feel your scratches. I know a thing or two for all I’m crazy, 
and you, my own grandson! Dear, dear, I’m glad his Holiness 
the High Priest adopted you when Pharaoh made an end 
of his son; you look so bonny. I warrant the real Har- 
machis could not have killed a lion like that. Give me the 
common blood say-I, it’s so lusty.”’ 

*“You know too much,’? grumbled the spy, now quite 
deceived. ‘* Well, he is a brave youth. Here, you men, bear 
this body back to Abouthis, and some of you stop and help me 
skin the lion. We’ll send the skin to you, young man,’’ he 
went on; ‘‘not that you deserve it. To attack a lion like that 
was the act of a fool, and a fool deserves what he gets— 
destruction. Never attack the strong until you are stronger.’’ 

But for my part I went home wondering. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE REBUKE OF AMENEMHAT; OF THE PRAYER OF 
HARMAOHIS; AND OF THE SIGN GIVEN BY THE HOLY GODs. 


=: OR a while as I, 
/ Harmachis, went, 
eo the juice of the 
green herbs which 
the old wife, Atoua, 
had placed upon my 
wounds caused me 
much smart, but 
presently the pain 
ceased. And of a 
truth, I believe 
that there was virtue 
in them, for within 
two days my flesh 
healed up, so that after a 
time no marks remained. 
But I bethought me that 
I had disobeyed the word 
of the old High Priest, 
Amenemhat, who was called 
my father. For till to-day 
I knew not that he was in truth my father 
according to the flesh, having been taught 
that his own son was slain as I have 
written, and that he had been pleased, 
with the sanction of the Divine ones, to‘ 
take me as an adopted son and rear me 
up, that I might in due season fill an 
office about the temple. ‘Therefore was I sore troubled, for I 
feared the old man, who was very terrible in his anger, and 
spake ever with the cold voice of Wisdom. Nevertheless, I 
determined to go in to him and confess my fault and bear 
such punishment as he should be pleased to put upon me. 
So even with the red spear in my hand, and the red wounds 
on my breast, I passed through the outer court of the great 
Temple and came to the door of the chamber where the High 
Priest dwelt. Itis a great chamber, sculptured round about 
with the images of the solemn gods, and the light of Ra (the sun) 
came to it in the daytime by an opening cut through the stones 
of the massy roof. But at night it was lit by a swinging lamp 
of bronze. I passed in without noise, for the door was not 
altogether shut, and pushing my way through the heavy curtains 
that were beyond, I stood with a beating heart within the 
chamber. 

The lamp was lit, for the darkness had fallen, and by its 
light I saw the old man seated in a chair of ivory and ebony 
at a table of stone whereon were spread the mystic writings 
of the words of Life and Death. But he read no more, for 
behold! he slept, and his long white beard rested upon the 
table like the beard of adead man. The soft light from the 
lamp fell on him and on the papyri and on the gold ring upon 
his hand, where were graven the symbols of the Invisible One, 
but all around-was shadow. It fell on the shaven head, on 
the white robe, on the cedar staff of priesthood at his side, 
and on the ivory of the lion-footed chair; it showed the 
mighty brow of power, the features cut in kingly mould, the 
white eyebrows, and the dark hollows of the deep-set eyes. I 
looked and trembled, for there was about him that which was 
more than the dignity of man. So long had he lived with the 
Gods, and so long kept company with them and with thoughts 
divine, so deeply was he versed in all those mysteries which 
we do but faintly discern, here in this upper air, that even 
now, before his time, he partook of the nature of the Osiris, 
and was a thing to shake humanity with fear. , 

I stood and gazed, and as I stood he opened his dark eyes, 
but looked not on me, nor turned his head ; and yet he saw me 
and spoke. ’ 7 

‘Why hast thou been disobedient to me, O my son?” 
he said. ‘‘ How came it that thou wentest forth against the 
lion when I bade thee not ?”’ 

“‘How knowest thou, my father, that I went forth?” I 
asked in fear. 

“How know I? Are there, then, no other ways of 
knowledge than by the senses? Ah, ignorant child! was not 
my spirit with thee when the lion sprang upon thy companion ? 
Did I not pray those set about thee to protect thee, to make 
sure thy thrust when thou didst drive the spear into the lion’s 
throat ! How came it that thou wentest forth, O my son?” 

‘The boaster taunted me,’’ I answered, ‘‘ and I went.’’ 

“Yes, [ know it; and, because of the hot blood of youth, 
I forgive thee, Harmachis. But now listen unto me, and let 
my words sink into thy heart like the waters of Sihor into the 
thirsty sand at the rising of Sirius.t Listen unto me. The 
boaster was sent unto thee as a temptation, as a trial of thy 
strength was he sent, and see! it has not been equal to the 
burden. Therefore is thy hour put back. Hadst thou been 
strong in this matter, the path had been made plain to thee 


* The soul when it has been absorhd in the Godhead. 
+ The dog-star, whose appearance marked the commencement of the 
inundation. 
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He fell down dead, and the lion stood and roared across him. 
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even now. But thou hast failed, and therefore is 
put back.’’ 

‘““T understand thee not, 

‘¢ What was it, then, my son, that the old w 
to thee down by the bank of the canal ?”’ 

And thereon I told him all that the old wife had said. 

“* And thou believest, Harmachis, my son ?”’ 

‘’Nay,”” ; 
Surely she is mad. 


my father,’’ T answered. 


All the people know her for mad.’’ 


thy hour 


Atoua, said 


ed; ‘Show should TI believe such tales ? 
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Then for the first time he looked towards me, who was 


standing in the shadow. 


**My son! my son!’ he cried; ‘‘ thou art wrong. She is 
she spake not of 
For 

Now learn thou the 
ven to thee to fulfil, and 
s thou dost fail therein ! 


mad. The woman spake the truth; 

If, but of the voice 

is a prophete 

y that the Gods of FE 

woe be unto thee if by 


vithin her that cannot lie. 
s and holy. 
ypt have 
uy weakne 


jate ! ar 7 . + 
Listen! thou art no stranger adopted into my house and 
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the house of the Temple; thou art my very son saved 
unto me by this same woman. But, oh! Harmachi« “thou 
art more than this, for in thee and me alone doth flow 
the imperial blood of ypt. Thou and I alone of men 
alive are descended, without break or flaw, from that Pharaoh 
N kt - nebf whom Ochus the Persian drove from pt 
Che Persian came and the Persian went, and i he 
the Persian came the Macedonian, and now for nigh 
upon three hundred years haye the Lavide usurped the 
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And as I knelt, « cloud grew upon the face of the moon and covered it up. 


double crown, defiling the land of Khem and corrupting the 
worship of its Gods. And mark thou this: but now, but two 

s since, is Ptolemy Neus Dionysus, Ptolemy the Piper, 
Who would have slain thee, dead; and but now hath the 
Eunuch Pothinus, that very eumuch who came hither, years 
ago, to cut thee off, set at naught the will of his master, the 
dead Aulétes, and placed the boy Ptolemy upon the throne. 
And therefore hath his sister Cleopatra, that ‘fierce and 
beautiful girl, fled into Syria; and there, if I err not, will she 
guther her armies and make war upon her brother Ptolemy: 
for by her father’s will was she left joint-sovereign with him. 
And, meanwhile, mark thou this, my son—the Roman eagle 


0 


being called ‘ Men of Macedonia’ in the markets of A undria. 
The whole land mutters and murmurs beneath the yoke of the 
Greek and the shadow of the Roman. Have not they been 
oppressed? © Have not their children been butchered and their 
gains wrung from them to fill the bottomless greed and 
lust of the Lagide? Have not the temples been forsaken! 

ay, have not the Divine majesties of the eternal Gods been 
set at naught by these Grecian babblers who have dared to 


meddle with the immortal truths, and name the most High 
by another name (Serapis), confounding the substance of the 
Invisible? Doth not Eg aloud for freedom ?—and 
shall she ery in vain? ay, for thou, my son, ar 

appointed way of delive To thee, being sunk in eld, 
have I decreed my rights. Already is thy name whispered 
in many a sanctuary, from Abu even unto Athu; already 
do priests and people swear allegiance, even by the sacred 
symbols, unto him who shall be declared unto them. Still, 
the time is not yet; thou art too green a sapling to bear 
the weight of such a storm. But to-day wast thou tried and 
found wanting. He who would serve the Gods, O Harmachis, 
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must put aside the failings of the flesh. Taunts must not move 
him, nor any lusts of man. Thine is a high mission, but this 
must thou learn. An thou learn it not, thou shalt fail therein ; 
and then, my curse be on thee ! and the curse of Egypt, and 
the curse of Egypt’s broken Gods! For, know thou this, that 
even the Gods, who are immortal, may, in the interwoven 
scheme of things, lean upon the man who is their instrument, 
even as a warrior on his sword. And woe be to the sword that 
snaps in the hour of battle, for it shall be thrown aside to rust ! 
Therefore, make thou thy heart pure and high and strong; 
for thine is no common lot, and thine no mortal meed. 
Triumph, and in glory shalt thou go—in glory here and 
hereafter! Fail, and woe —woe be on thee !”’ 

He paused and bowed his head, and then went on— 

“Of these matters shalt thou hear more hereafter. Mean- 
while, thou hast much to learn. To-morrow will I give thee 
letters, and thou shalt pass down the Nile, even past white- 
walled Memphi to On (Heliopolis), and there shalt thou 
sojourn certain years and learn more of our ancient wisdom 
beneath the shadow of that secret pyramid of which thou, too, 
art the Hereditary High Priest that is to be. And meanwhile 
will [ sit here and watch, for my hour is not yet, and, by the 
help of the Gods, spin the web wherein thou shalt hold the 
wasp of Macedonia. 

“ Come hither, my son; come hither and kiss me on the 
brow, for thou art all my hope, and all the hope of Egypt. Be 
but true, rise to the giddy height of thy destiny, and thou 
shalt be glorious here and hereafter; be false, fail, and I will 
spit upon thee, and thou shalt be accursed, and thy soul shall 
remain in bondage till that hour when, in the slow flight of 
time, ihe evil shall once more grow to good and Egypt shall 
again be free.” 

I drew near, trembling, and kissed him on the brow. ‘* May 
all these things come upon me, and more,” I said, ‘‘if I fail 
thee, O my father!” 

“Nay!” he cried, ‘“‘not me, not me; but rather those 
whose will Ido. And now go, my son, and ponder in thy 
heart, and in thy secret heart digest my words; and mark 
what thou shalt see, and gather up the dew of wisdom, and 
make thee ready for the battle. Fear not for thyself, thou 
art protected from all ill, No harm may touch thee from 
without; thyself alone can be thine own enemy. Thave said.”’ 

Then I went forth with a full heart. The night was very 
still, and there was none stirring in the Temple courts. I 
hurried through them, and reached the entrance to the pylon 
that is at the outer gate. And then, seeking solitude, and, 
as it were, to draw nigh to heaven, I climbed the pylon’s two 
hundred steps, until at length I reached the massive roof. 
Here I leaned my breast against the parapet, and looked forth. 
‘And as I looked the red edge of the full moon floated up over 
the Arabian hills, and her rays fell upon the pylon where I 
stood and the Temple walls beyord, and lit up the visages of 
the carven Gods. Then the cold light struck the wide stretch 
of well-tilled land, now whitening to the harvest, and as the 
heavenly lamp of Isis (the Moon) passed up the sky, slowly 
did her rays creep down to the valley, where Sihor, father of 
the land of Khem, rolls on toward the sea. 

And now the bright beams kissed the water that smiled 
an answer back, and now mountain and valley, river, temple, 
town, and plain were flooded with white light, for Mother 
Isis was arisen, aud threw her gleaming robe across the 
dark bosom of the earth. Beautiful it was, with the beauty 
of a perfect dream, and solemn as the hour after death. 
Mightily, indeed, the temples towered up against the face 
of night. Never had they seemed so grand to me as upon 
that night—those ancient shrines, before whose eternal 
walls Time himself shall wither. And mine it was to 
be to rule this moonlit land; mine to preserve those 
sacred shrines, and cherish the honour of their Gods ; 
mine to cast out the Ptolemy and free Egypt from the 
foreign yoke! In my veins ran_ the blood of those 
great Kings who, sleeping in the tombs of the valley of Tapi 
(Thebes), await the day of Resurrection. My spirit swelled 
within me as I dreamed upon this glorious destiny, I 
closed my hands, and there, upon the pylon, I prayed as I had 
never prayed before to the Godhead, who is called by many 
names, and in many forms made manifest. 

““() Amen,” I prayed, ‘God of Gods, who hast been from 
the beginning; Lord of Truth, who art, and of whom all are, 
who givest out thy Godhead and gatherest it up again, in the 
circle of whom the Divine ones move and are, who wast from 
all time the Self-begot, and who shalt be till all time— 
hearken unto me.* 

“GQ Amen—Osiris, the sacrifice by whom we are justified, 
Lord of the Region of the Winds, the Ruler of the Ages, the 
dweller in the West, the Supremein Amenti, hearken unto me. 

“Q Isis, great Mother Goddess, mother of the Horus— 
mysterious Mother, Sister, Spouse, hearken unto me. If, 
indeed, I be the chosen of the Gods to carry out the purpose 
of the Gods, let a sign be given unto me, even now, to 
seal my life to the life above. Stretch out your arms towards 
me, O ye Gods, and uncover the glory of your countenance. 
Hear! ah, hear me!’’ And I cast myself upon my knees and 
lifted wp my eyes to heaven. 

And as I knelt, a cloud grew upon the face of the moon 
and covered it up, so that the night became dark, and the 
silence deepened all around—even the dogs far below in 
the city ceased to howl, and the silence grew and grew till 
it was heavy as death. I felt my spirit lifted up within me, 
and my hair rose upon my head. Then of a sudden the mighty 
pylon seemed to rock beneath me, a great wind beat about 
my brows and a voice spoke within my heart :— 

“Behold a sign! Possess thyself in patience, 0 Har- 
machis !”’ 

‘And even as the voice spoke, acold hand touched my hand, 
and left somewhat within it. Then the cloud rolled from the 
face of the moon, and the wind passed, and the pylon ceased 
to tremble, and the night was as the night had been. 

And as the light came back, I gazed upon that which had. 
been left within my hand. It was a bud of the holy lotus new 
breaking into bloom, and therefrom came a most sweet scent. 

And as I gazed thereon, behold! the lotus passed from out 
my grasp and vanished, leaving me astonied. 

(To be continued.) 


Arrangements are being made for the laying of a submarine 
cable from Bermuda to Halifax—750 miles. 

The Board of Trade, by virtue of the powers vested in it 
by the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, has decided to refuse 
the whole of the applications that have been made to it to 
grant licences for the supply of the electric light to any part 
of the metropolis. The effect of this decision is that all 
applications for supplying the electric light will have to be 
sought by means of Provisional Orders, which, if granted by 
the Board of Trade, will have to receive the sanction of Par- 
liament before they can become operative. All Provisional 
Orders that may be granted will, therefore, be embodied in a 
Confirmation Bill and referred to a Select Committee, before 
whom opponents will be heard. 
bay ailoaiel  petectsbn Sie ARERR ge se eee tee TREE 

© For a somewhat similar definition of the Godhead see the funeral 
papyrus of Nsikhonsou, a Princess of the Twenty-first Dynasty. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


English visitors often notice that life in America is apt to be 
overstrained and too intense. The rarefied atmosphere, with 
the superabundance of oxygen prevalent over so wide an area, 
partly accounts for this. But it is partly the manifestation 
of national characteristics and habits. Business is conducted 
at high pressure and during prolonged hours. Everyone seems 
to be on the alert, as if fearful of being passed in the race. 
Meals are usually bolted in a few minutes, as if the world 
were about to end. Eating, considered as one of the fine arts, 
is unknown to the generality. When men of business unbend, 
it is to gird themselves for some social or political demon- 
stration, into which oratory, or, rather, speech-making, largely 
enters. The passion for talk is boundless and insatiable. 
Men are prone to be estimated by their capacity to rise at 
a moment's notice and discourse on any topic that chances to 
be uppermost. Our American cousins cannot be regarded as a 
taciturn race. They possess a boundless capacity for talk. 
Most of them appear to deem it an infliction to remain silent. 
They have no need of conversational aperients. At the same 
time, it is pleasant to be able to testify that, as a rule, they 
converse finently and well. If some of them are embodied 
notes of interrogation, it must in justice be admitted that they 
are as ready to impart information as they are to seek it. If, 
however, the confession may be hazarded, one does somewhat 
weary of being asked by travelling and hotel companions 
what is one’s opinion of the country and its institutions. 
The usual formula addressed to a stranger is as follows :— 
“How long have you been over? Is this your first 
visit? What do you think of the country?” An English 
clergyman who recently visited the States gave dire 
offence because he excused himself from attending one of 
the interminable conferences or congresses, saying that he 
did not fecl called upon to add to the pious twaddle with 
which the country seemed to be afflicted. There are, of course, 
many noble exceptions to this craving after verbal excitement. 
Yet it is undeniable that the love of mere talk, and especially 
of glittering rhetoric, amounts to a passion with many, just as 
there isa consuming desire for newspapers. ‘The marvel is how 
hundreds of these exist. Every small town boasts of a journal, 
and often it has a daily issue. The intelligence may be meagre 
in the extreme, and the literary character of the paper may 
be beneath contempt. Still, readers are found to buy it, and, 
what is more important, advertisers pay high prices for an- 
nouncing their wares. Publicity of this kind is far more 
appreciated in America than in England. Besides these local 
journals, those of the great cities circulate largely through the 
post and are disseminated by special trains. 

Every public man in America—it might almost be said 
that every man, woman, and child—lives in a glass house, and 
through its transparent walls other people are constantly 
peering. The newspaper press is ubiquitous, and has the 
eyes of Argus. A veil of secrecy is not allowed to exist. A 
man’s personality, opinions, habits, and his domestic and 
business affairs are supposed to be the common property of 
his neighbours, who freely criticise as if this were an un- 
questionable right. American interlocutors are struck with 
speechless astonishment when their victims sometimes retort 
with an inquiry what business it is of theirs? They are so ac- 
customed to indulge their curiosity, and to pronounce unsought 
criticisms, that it has come to be a sort of second nature, and 
is regarded as an inalienable right. Their newspapers, with 
a few honourable exceptions, pander to this abominable inter- 
ference with private concerns. In small towns the sayings 
and doings of people are chronicled with a minuteness and 
an individuality that cause a shudder in one accustomed to 
the amenities of journalism. In the larger cities, every 
prominent man is forced, as if a revolver were presented, to 
stand and deliver at a moment's notice his views upon ‘people 
and things in genera]. These are published in the next 
issue of the paper. That unmitigated nuisance, the inter- 
viewer, thrusts himself on distinguished strangers as soon 
as they arrive, or before they have set foot on shore, 
or he lies in wait at their hotel, to obtain their opinions on all 
mundane topics. If he cannot procure what he wants, he 
invents it. Even if his victims elude him, they are not suf- 
fered to escape, for he writes an imaginary conversation, and 
attributes to them sentiments that are likely to astonish and 
even to exasperate them. His pertinacity, his ingenuity, and 
his impudence are extraordinary. It is his duty to provide a 
racy, personal, highly-flavoured article. He and his employers 
have created a vicious taste, and in order to pander to it they 
are compelled to add spice. Distinguished men complain of 
the infliction. Some absolutely refuse to submit to it. But 
the generality have not the courage to defy what is supposed 
to be public opinion ; and so the evil grows by what it feeds 
on. The plain and indubitable fact is that even in the “ Land 
of Freedom” there is no escape from Mrs. Grundy. That 
despotic lady has crossed the Atlantic, and she rules with a 
rod of iron. There is an unwritten but rigorous code to which 
all who deem themselves to be anybody deem it compulsory to 
conform. In matters of dress, parties, balls, weddings, funerals, 
and other social observances, as well as in nearly every trans- 
action of life, a feverish anxiety is shown to obey these secret 
edicts. To particularise is needless, and would only excite 
remarks about “insular prejudice.” No observant stranger can 
avoid noticing the fact ; and it becomes the more remarkable 
because most Americans unconsciously place themselves on the 
defensive. Considering how individualism claims to do precisely 
what it likes in the New World, it is significant that the most 
democratic of people are hide-bound by social custom. 

The laws respecting marriage and divorce greatly vary in 
different States, but in most of them considerable laxity exists. 
The facilities for matrimony, at almost any hour of the day or 
night, are nearly equalled by the facilities for dissolving the 
marriage tie. A couple can, in most. places, go before a 
mayor, a justice of the peace, or a clergyman, not always 
being required to make preliminary legal arrangements, and 
can be united in a few minutes. The only thing subsequently 
required is for the officiating person to send a notice to the 
city or county clerk for filing. In the case of strangers, it is 
customary to ask whether either of them is married, and if so, 
whether the husband or wife is living ; and clergymen have 
the power, which is often exercised, of refusing to marry 
divorced persons. The Roman Catholic clergy, of course, do 
this invariably. But the cases of divorce are rapidly 
inereasing. In some States, nothing is easier than to put 
an end to the connection, and for most trivial reasons. It 
is even possible in a few States for the husband or wife 
to take up. temporary residence, so as to give a colourable 
pretext for divorce proceedings, which are then carried through 
with celerity and at slight cost. ‘This is an extreme case ; but, 
throughont the Union, divorce can be obtained with an ease 
and for causes that are simply scandalous. Good, wise, and 
patriotic persons deplore this, and urge, as the only effectual 
remedy, that the marriage laws should cease to be controlled 
by the separate States, and should become one of the Federal 
matters regulated by Congress, so as secure uniformity of 
method and prevent outrages upon decency and morality. No 
sentimental pleas as to the sovereignty of the individual 
States, and their supposed inherent and inalienable rights, 


ought to be allowed to stand in the way of a reform that 
public justice and domestic decorum alike demand. 

Much has been said and written on the subject of Mormonism. 
Its spread into other Territories in the West, and the scandals 
connected with it, still occupy much attention. The propaganda 
is carried on throughout the country and in Europe by means 
of active and zealous emissaries. They craftily represent the 
material advantages to be derived from emigrating to Utah, 
to Idaho, to Nevada, and other Mormon settlements. They 
enlarge upon the less objectionable features of the system, and 
take care not to arouse alarm or to shock prejudices by dwell- 
ing upon its weak points and its positive evils. The main 
object is to persuade industrious artisans and farmers, pos- 
sessed of some money, to cast in their lot with the Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints. When this is done, a one-sided 
Communism is at once established, from the grinding tyranny 
of which there is no escape. If the neophytes speak of the 
abuses and injustice that notoriously prevail, they are assured, 
with all positiveness and solemnity, that these are mere 
inventions of enemies. By such specious representations 
thousands of persons have been induced to cross the Atlantic, 
and to journey two thousand miles beyond, only to discover 
that they had surrendered themselves, body and soul, to a 
crushing and degrading despotism, wielded by a few un- 
scrupulous men. A small esoteric circle constitute an absolute 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Its power rests on universal espionage, 
and from its decrees there is no appeal. A more depressed, 
spiritless, hopeless assembly than the one that gathers every 
Sunday afternoon in the huge Tabernacle in Salt Lake City it is 
impossible to imagine. This comes of implicit obedience to what 
is called “the voice of the Church,” the leaders of which 
require the absolute surrender of individuality and conscience 
in all things, temporal and spiritual. The old policy of 
vengeance and extirpation is no longer possible, because a 
considerable body of United States troops maintain outward 
order, and protect the rights of individuals. But there are 
endless ways of making the power of the Church to be felt, 
and of tightening the invisible but potent cords that bind its 
yotaries. State rights have not been conceded to Utah, 
although the population is far beyond the limit required. The 
territory continues to be ruled by a governor and authorities 
appointed by the President and Congress at Washington. State 
rights will certainly not be granted while the spiritual despotism 
prevails, for no civilised community can recognise an ¢mperium 
in imperio. Hitherto, the laws against polygamy have been but 
feebly and fitfully enforced. Money and political influence 
have been freely used to defeat their operation or to set them 
aside on technical quibbles. Now, however, a sharp and 
an effectual remedy is being employed. A law has-been 
passed by Congress for confiscating the overgrown and misused 
wealth of the Mormon Corporation. This will, doubtless, 
produce similar effects to those which the English statesmen 
of four and five centuries ago accomplished by their Statutes of 
Proyisors and of First-fruits, directed against the Romish 
hierarchy, which had then absorbed one-third of the wealth of 
the country. W. H. 8. AUBREY. 

APPROACHING MARRIAGE OF THE EMPEROR 

OF CHINA. 

The North China Herald announces that the Dowager 
Empress of China has at last chosen a consort for the 
Emperor. She is the niece of the Empress herself, and her 
Manchu name is Ye-hoh-na-la, The astrologers have fixed on 
Feb. 23 as a propitious day, and accordingly the marriage 
will, according to present arrangements, be celebrated on that 
date. This is not the first time that the Empress Dowager 
has had to perform the same duty for a reigning Emperor. 
Jn 1872, when she was co-Regent with the Empress T'sz An—the 
latter being the real Empress, the present Empress Dowager 
haying been elevated to that rank on giving birth to a son, the 
last Emperor—a consort had to be selected for the Emperor 
Tung-chi, and her choice fell upon the daughter of an officer of 
the Hanlin College, who was the great granddaughter of the 
brother of the Emperor Hien-fung, who died in 1861. Tung-chi 
died in 1875, and his wife died soon afterwards. The present 
Emperor was then selected by the Empress Dowager to ascend 
the throne, although there were other members of the Imperial 
family who were better entitled to-succeed in accordance with 
Chinese custom, the procedure in cases of adoption, and Chinese 
ideas on the subject. But the present Emperor was the son of 
Prince Chun, the present Prime Minister, by a sister of the 
Empress Dowager, so that, in fact, she gave the throne to her 
own nephew, as she has now betrothed him to her niece. 


Mr. Leopold De Rothschild has again remitted 30 per cent 
of the rents due at Michaelmas last from the tenants on his 
Buckinghamshire estates—Mr. Assheton Smith, Veynol Park, 
North Wales, has announced his intention to return 10 per cent to 
all his agricultural tenantry on the half-year's rent now due. 
Mr. Assheton Smith had only recently presented his tenantry 
with a year’s rent on the occasion of his marriage, the gift 
being valued at £10,000. 

The attractions of the Taranaki or New Plymouth district 
on the west coast of New Zealand. for emigrants with small 
capital from England, are brought again to public notice by 
the return to London of Mr. William Courtney, the accredited 
emigration agent, who has reopened his office at’ 18, Bishops- 
gate-street Within. There is no district in any of the British 
colonies which enjoys a more delightful and salubrious climate, 
with a fertile soil, interesting scenery, and society congenial 
to the habits and tastes of quiet English families. The harbour 
works of New Plymouth have so greatly improved the port 
that it has now become a regular calling-place for steamers 
from Sydney and Auckland. There is a prospect of good future 
trade in butter preserved by the freezing process, as Taranaki 
is, of all districts in the southern colonies, the best adapted to 
successful dairy produce. SSP 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Life and Opinions of Major-General Sir Charles Metcalfe 
MacGregor, K.CB. Vdited by Lady MacGregor. ‘Two vols. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons).—The late Sir Charles MacGregor 
was one of the best examples of that union of gallant soldier- 
ship with thorough study and the diligent acquisition of 
knowledge practically useful to the public service which the 
Indian Military Staff has eminently displayed. His achieve- 
ments in the work of examining and describing the topography 
of the North-Western Frontier and of the neighbouring 
countries of Central Asia, with his plans ard official labours 
designed for strengthening the defences of the Indian Empire, 
will continue to bear fruit when his share in the Afghan War 
of 1879 and 1880, and his behaviour in the field on earlier 
occasions, as well as his later administrative performances 
as Quartermaster - General, may become merged in the 
general history of the Army. It is worthy of remark 
that, in his case, the studious collector and compiler of 
many volumes of important researches and disquisitions 
was a fighting Highlandman distinguished from his youth for 
active prowess in warfare, having a passion for the “sword 
and spurs,” for any bold and arduous martial adventure, 
perhaps inherited from his Scottish ancestry of the famous 
“Clan MacGregor.” In the first volume of this interesting 
biography, the young Ensign of a Bengal Native Infantry 
Regiment, in the seventeenth year of his age, begins his 
experiences with the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, 
loses a brother killed at Lucknow, joins Hodson’s Horse as a 
volunteer, becoming quite a light cavalry man, and goes 
through much hard fighting, near Delhi and in Oude, not 
without some wounds, indulging occasionally in single 
combat. In 1860, he is with Fane’s Horse in the Chinese War, 
and in the advance on Pekin has a brush with the Tartar 
cavalry ; after which, returning to India, he devotes several 
years to the duties of a cavalry officer, and studies all details, 
making suggestions of improvement. In 1864, he serves 
as Brigade-Major in the Bhutan Campaign, and is again 
and again wounded ; but his appointment as Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, as the Bhutan affair proceeds, enables 
him to give proof of his special talent for learning and report- 
ing on a frontier country and its native tribes. MacGregor 
had already commenced literary essays on topics of military 
interest in the Jndian Army Review. The failure of the Agra 
Bank, of which his father had been a manager, threatened in 
1867 to involve his family in distress, and he behaved as a 
good son and brother on that occasion. His own professional 
prospects were now favourable ; he was on the brigade staff of 
Sir Robert Napier’s Abyssinian Expedition, in 1868, after 
which, having won the notice of Sir John Lawrence, the 
Governor - General, and marrying a daughter of Sir Henry 
Durand. he obtained important Government work. The 
editorship of the “Gazetteer of Central Asia” was entrusted 
to him, in which laborious task, from 1868 to 1873, Lieutenant- 
Colonel MacGregor showed peculiar abilities, himself writing 
the volumes on Afghanistan and Persia, and travelling all 
along the Sind and Punjaub frontiers to gather correct par- 
ticulars for his treatise on that subject. In 1874, he was 
placed in charge of all the transport and road arrange- 
ments for the relief of the famine in North Behar and 
Tirhut, Upper Bengal, which duty was admirably per- 
formed. The later employments, civil and military, and the 
geographical and statistical investigations of this excellent 
servant of the State, have a wider interest. They are related 
in Lady MacGregor’s second volume, which describes her 
husband's travels, of 1875 to 1877, in Khorassan, Persia, 
Armenia, and Beloochistan ; the part he bore in the Afghan 
campaigns, in the capture and occupation of Cabul, and some 
months later, as Brigadier-General, in the march of Sir Frederick 
Roberts to relieve Kandahar, with the defeat of Ayoub Khan ; 
also the expedition conducted by him to subdue the Mari 
tribes, in the mountain passes between Sind and Quetta; and 
his official labours as Quartermaster-General in’ India, from 
1880 to 1885. These events belong to comparatively recent 
history; but Sir Charles MacGregor’s performances in the 
Afghan war have been less known to general readers than to 
his comrades in the service, and were deserving of a separate 
record. The present Lady MacGregor, by whom these volumes 
are compiled, was his second wife, married in 1883—a daughter 
of Mr. F. W. Jardine. His last appointment was to the com- 
mand of the Punjaub Frontier Force, which ill-health com- 
pelled him to resign, and having come home as an invalid, he 
died in 1887, in his forty-seventh year—a great loss to the 
service of our Indian Empire. 

Life of Richard, Lord Westbury, formerly Lord ITigh 
Chancellor. By T. A. Nash, barrister-at-law. Two vols. 
(R. Bentley and. Son).—The intellectual combats of leading 
counsel, in their controversial application of the rational 
principles and conventional rules, both of Law and Equity, to 
the variety of cases before the higher Courts, afford a spectacle 
of great interest to contemplative minds with a taste for 
logical refinements, and free from any sordid interest of a 
pecuniary kind in the result. Nowhere is this conflict of 
shrewd wits and systematic learning to be observed more con- 
spicuously than among the eminent practitioners under 
the Chancery jurisdiction, of whom Sir Richard Bethell, 
afterwards Lord Westbury, was perhaps not the most 
learned, but certainly one of the keenest and most 
expert, known within living remembrance. A clearer head, 
a quicker perception of argumentative points, a neater 
method and sharper phrase of hostile exposition, with 
a@ more triumphant manner of quelling his opponents, never 
won professional success at the Bar; he played the game 
fairly, trumped an adversary with evident delight, and did 
not affect, as a wily man of self-seeking ambition might have 
done, to dissemble his contempt for blunders on the other 
side. He was, therefore, accused of superciliousness, being no 
politic dissembler ; but what was felt to be most provoking, 
after all, was the exquisite calmness and suavity of his speech 
and demeanour, the finished terseness of his unanswerable 
sentences, the politeness of a rapier-thrust with which this 
matchless fencer put the “coup-de-grace” to his staggering 
foe in word-warfare. But the late Lord Westbury, by no worse 
faults than a certain imprudent indifference to the opinion of 
his associates, and some occasional negligence of minor official 
responsibilities, incurred first a tacit conspiracy of personal 
dislike, and finally a troublesome scandal with reference to the 
conduct of one or two persons under his control, which obliged 
him to resign his grand office in July, 1865, after holding it 
four years ; yet no Lord Chancellor has left a reputation more 
entirely pure of any taint of mercenary corruption. He did 
not always behave wisely and circumspectly; he was as 
little of a courtier as of a politician, he was a rather careless 
superintendent and administrator of patronage, and that is 
all; but it is enough to have caused regret that he had not 
foregone an elevation which was justly earned, and which 
was uncongenial to his simple domestic tastes. This interest- 
ing biographical work, in* which ‘Mr. Nash has been: assisted 
by the use of notes and documents received from members of 
Lord Westbury’s family andfrom many of his intimate friends, 
presents to our view the man, Richard Bethell, in his private 
relations at home, and in the society of those who really knew 


him, as an estimable, indeed amiable, character, thoroughly 
upright and sincere, doing many acts of kindness, a good son 
in early life, anda good husband and father ; and in his leisure 
days a good country squire, enjoying rural retirement and 
simple sports with his visitors and neighbours, or teaching 
and amusing his children. It is curiously incompatible with 
a prevalent notion of Lord Westbury’s supposed extreme 
craftiness and worldliness, that Professor J owett, who 
was very well acquainted with him, says he was 
“childishly ignorant of human nature.” He seems, in 
fact, to have been singularly unobservant of the tempers 
and passions of mankind, and disregarded their signs with the 
most artless independence, never trying to “manage” any- 
body, unhappily also not sparing anybody’s egotistic feelings. 
Although himself of a very sensitive nature, he had acquired, 
before he left Oxford, a self-protecting armour of sedate and 
serious manner and refined address, with which he walked and 
talked invulnerable in society, and he thought other people 
should guard themselves in the same way. His prolonged 
ordeal of University life as a College Fellow and Tutor, after 
a studentship begun at Wadham at the very early age of four- 
teen, with no public school education, may partly account for 
the habit of grave preciseness, not amounting to pedantry, 
which he carried to the Bar, and to debates in both houses of 
Parliament, contrasting almost disagreeably with the rather 
free and easy, or even comparatively rough, style of ordinary 
English public men, These external peculiarities, and their social 
effects, are visibly traceable all through his career ; but they will 
be found pardonable in a man of so much substantial merit, 
whose industry was honourably exercised with strict fidelity 
to the duties of his profession, and who cherished large and 
liberal designs, which other great lawyers have since partly 
accomplished, for the reorganisation of the Courts, the reform 
of judicial procedure, and the future work of bringing all the 
diverse branches of legal provision and equitable tradition into 
an intelligible, rational, harmonious, scientific system, which 
Lord Westbury earnestly desired. 

Further Reminiscences. By W. P. Frith, R.A. (Bentley 
and Son).—This supplement to the two volumes of personal 
recollections, with which Mr. Frith entertained a multitude 
of readers not very long ago, contains little direct anto- 
biography, but plenty of amusing anecdotes of other people 
whom he has known, and many of their private letters to 
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himself. For the materials of a rather bulky volume, in 
which they stand, for the most part, without apparent order 
of time or connection of subject, there is a flimsiness of nature 
and scrappiness of form in the present addition to Mr. Frith’s 
reminiscences and samples of familiar correspondence, that 
may expose him to the charge of needless bookmaking. He 
will, however, be readily forgiven by those who are content 
to spend only an hour or two of vacant leisure in turning 
over some of his pages at random, finding here and there a 
droll story, an instance of oddity, vanity, or stupidity, or a 


fairly good conversational joke, which one may laugh at with-_ 


out offence to anybody now living, while not a few dis- 
tinguished artists and authors of our day are mentioned with 
the highest praise. Mr. Frith seems to have made and kept as 
many friends as will usually surround aman who has social 
tact and discretion, as well as candour and temper, when by 
real talent and industry he has fairly won successin a profession 
that gives much pleasure to the world, and that is both popular 
and fashionable, as in the case of the actor, the novelist, the 
musician, or the artist. Such a man, with tolerable health 
and secure position, ought to be good-humoured, and the 
attitude of frankly bearing public witness to any defects of 
which he is conscious, if they do not impair the acknowledged 
special merit of his works, is amiable and engaging. “You 
tell me I can do this well,” he seems to say, “ and I am obliged 
to believe you, since I am well paid for doing it; but I never 
could do that other thing, or attain the different accomplish- 
ment, in which my friend A, or my friends B and C, have so 
admirably excelled.” This is the agreeable tone of Mr. I'rith’s 
expressed reflections, utterly devoid of envy, hatred, and 
malice and all uncharitableness ; and we wish that it were as 
commonly the disposition of literary men, of ethical and 
political teachers, of professors of science and philosophy, as 
we think it is among successful artists. “ Non omnia possumus 
omnes” isa maxim which the man of genius who perseveres 
in his proper calling has more need than anybody else to bear 
constantly in mind. Good sense, modesty, and equity forbid 
an individual to attempt to outdo his fellows in a variety of 
different ways; the Admirable Crichton may figure as an 
historical myth, but his contemporaries would hate him for 
displaying too many faculties in his own person, Mr. Frith 
confesses himself an unskilful horseman, no orator, no 
scholar, incapable of treating ideal, sacred, or classical and 
highly poetical themes of Art ; we are all the more satisfied 
that he is a clever painter, a shrewd observer of external 
manners,amost diligent student of the life-subjects he chooses, a 
good man of business, and a pleasant companion. His opinions 
concerning the state of the painter’s art in England, the 
defective methods of art-education, compared with the French, 
the difficulty of satisfying professional aspirants in the Royal 


Academy Exhibitions, the trickery of picture-dealers, and the 
ignorant conceit of some amateur collectors, who are too often 
their dupes, will be received with due attention. In his re- 
ferences, which fill a large part of this volume, to persons of his 
acquaintance notable for other pursuits, such as literature and 
the drama, he is by no means critical ; but what he has to say 
of Bulwer-Lytton, Dickens, Macready, Henry Irving, Shirley 
Brooks, Sala, Miss Braddon, and others, shows an appreciation 
of recognised talents. Mr. Sala’s letter to him proposing 
subjects for two pictures, scenes at Calais, the first in 1766 
presenting various characters and incidents of Sterne’s “Sen- 
timental Journey,” the second in 1866 with the landing of 
passengers from England who have just crossed the Channel, 
conveyed a suggestion which Mr. Frith might well have 
adopted ; while that proposed by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the 
passengers to or from India on the deck of a P. and O. steamer, 
would seem very suitable to be treated by Mr. Frith. 'The letters 
both of Mr. Sala and Mr. Shirley Brooks may be read with 
amusement, as well as the table-talk of Mr, Mark Lemon; but 
it is a doubtful condition of public taste in which these inno- 
cent frolics and artless jests of private friends, clever as they 
are, become acceptable printed matter. Some of the stories 
repeated by Mr. Frith have long been current, yet may seem 
new to the younger generation. His recollections of the older 
artists, Wilkie, Etty, Mulready, Maclise, Landseer, and Cre swick, 
do not add much to our knowledge of them ; nor even do those 
of the eminent designers for Punch, Tenniel, John Leech, and 
Dumaurier, contribute greatly to a truer appreciation of their 
merits. It is not perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Frith is an 
uncritical eulogist of all distinguished men belonging to his 
personal acquaintance ; this is an amiable disposition. ‘The 
reputation of many of his contemporaries, too, is beyond the 
reach of disparagement ; but the time has arrived for settling 
it upon grounds more permanent and important than the 
favour of fashion in their day, and by the aid of wider prin- 
ciples than Mr. Frith has attempted to set forth in his three 
volumes of entertaining gossip. . 


THE 92np (GORDON) HIGHLANDERS. 
The Memorial Tablet recently put up in St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, in honour of the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and private soldiers of this gallant and famous regiment who 
lost their lives in the last wars in Afghanistan and in South 
Africa has been erected at the cost of their regimental 
comrades, past and present. There are a number of old colours 
of different Scottish regiments in St. Giles’s Cathedral, which 
were formally handed over, after the restoration of the church, 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge to the Edin- 
burgh authorities, in November, 1883. We give an Illustration 
of the tablet. The bas-relief is of bronze, from a design by 
Mr. Frederic Shields; it was modelled by Mr. ’. Nelson 
MacLean, and cast, in the “ cire perdue” mode, by M. Biihrer. It 
represents a dying soldier of the regiment beneath the walls 
of Cabul. At one side is an armed female figure of Military 
Fidelity, bearing a victorious palm, who crowns with a laurel 
wreath the dying hero; while on the other side Heavenly 
Hope descends to him, unveiling her face to his closing eyes, 
and holding before them the torch of endless life. The border 
surrounding this design shows the Gordon badge and the 
national emblem, the ivy and thistle. The engraved tablet 
with the list of names is of hammered brass ; and the whole is 
set in a slab of Emperor's marble, of a delicate red hue. 


THE CHINESE SILVER MINES AT JEHO. 

The United States Consul at Tientsin in a report recently 
published describes the only silver mines known to be worked 
in all China. These are situated at Jeho, about 150 miles 
north of the Great Wall, in Eastern Mongolia. The two 
mines are about ten miles apart, nearly fifty miles north of 
the prefectural city of Jeho ; they are called respectively the 
Chimney Mountain and the Orphan Mountain, and have been 
worked for thirty years after Chinese methods. The ore is 
argentiferous lead or galena, and is found in thin streaks, 
scattered through veins which occur between porphyry and 
limestone. Both mines are in high hills which have been 
burrowed with native workings and stripped of all ore found 
above water-level near the base of the hills. For ten years 
past they have produced little, as the native miners had to 
stop when they reached water, as they had no means of re- 
moving it. In spite of their primitive way of working and 
their rude tools, these miners have accomplished very remark- 
able results. Long, tortuous galleries, large enough to admit 
a man on hands and knees, have been cut through the hardest 
rock in every direction, the ore and waste rock being laboriously 
carried to the surface in bags. They have also, by long experi- 
ence, discovered for themselves the rudiments of the science of 
smelting and refining silver ores, and ure able to produce pure 
silver with the simplest appliances. Of late years a royalty of 33 
per cent of the gross yield has been paid to the Government, and 
the mines have passed from hand to hand with steady loss to the 
investors, Li Hung Chang took the matter up, and decided to 
employ a foreign expert to examine the mines. A report has 
been made by an American engineer that the prospects 
justified a further outlay for pumping and hoisting machinery 
and for labour to open up the mines for a more extended 
survey. This has been done; new shafts have been opened, 
the water has been pumped out of the old ones; the native 
miners have been taught the use of foreign explosives and 
tools, and the results are favourable. In consequence, the 
work, under foreign guidance and with improved methods, 
promises to be permanent and successful. 


A GREAT PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTION, 

The Williamson Industrial School of Philadelphia will, when 
complete, be by far the largest institution of the kind in the 
United States. It is stated that the founder intends ultimately 
to settle the whole of his fortune, estimated at no less than 
12,000,000 dols., upon it. The scheme of the school is not a 
wide one. It will be devoted to the education of boys in the 
old-fashioned trades, and will be open to boys with or without 
parents, and with no distinction on account of race. ‘The 
institution is an attempt to revive the old-fashioned methods 
of long apprenticeship and thorough training in mechanical 
trades. ‘The oldtime craftsman in America has become rare, 
though in New York industrial schools have been encouraged, 
and in other cities efforts have been made to supply at similar 
schools the training which an apprentice formerly obtained 
from the personal supervision of a master. Although the 
demand for good all-round mechanics in the United States is 
greater than ever, they are becoming scarcer every year. 


The Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen have received an 
anonymous donation of £875 to defray one-fourth of the cost 
of constructing the cruising hospital ship Alice Fisher. 

On Jan. 3 the first arrivals of salmon from Ireland for 1889 ° 
reached London. The season there opens in some of the less 
important districts at the commencement of January. Only a 
few fish arrived. They were all of small size, but were in 
excellent condition, and they fetched a high price. 
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THE BATTLE AT SUAKIN: BLACK SOUDANESE BATTALION TAKING THE ENEMY IN REVERSE AND CAPTURING ONE OF THEIR GUNS BEHIND THE TRENCHES 
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FOGLAND. 

A strange, mysterious region ; a region belonging, apparently, 
neither to earth nor air; a region of shadows and phantom 
forms; a region of shapeless dreams and visions, where 
nothing is that seems, and the real has given place to the un- 
real, and all is vague, obscure, contradictory—is the region 
known as Fogland. No one can define its boundaries ; they 
elude the closest search, like those of Nephelococecygia, con- 
tracting or expanding at uncertain intervals, without any 
obvious cause or reason. No one can describe its scenery. You 
remember the famous chapter on the Snakes of Iceland? 
“There are none!” So is there no scenery in Fogland ; for 
within its impalpable and intangible borders every natural 
and even artificial feature is obliterated; in a sense which 
Tennyson never dreamed of, “it is a land where all things 
always are the same.’ No changes or contrasts of colour ; 
no lights or shades; no “rose of dawn” and no glory of 
sunset; a monotonous uniformity prevails throughout; a 
dreary sameness, which clips and clasps the unfortunate 
wayfarer in a stifling embrace. No divisions or dis- 
tinctions of soil or climate, no cardinal points—the north 
is as the south, and the east is as the west, and each is 
like unto the other. All that one has read of the misty realm 
in which the gods of the Norse mythology linger through 
their sad immortality ; or of that world beyond the Styx into 
which A§neas wandered — “an illimitable shade, a vast 
kingdom of the dead,” haunted by “ multitudinous phantoms” 
deposited on its melancholy strand by the bark of Charon ; or 
of that limbo in Dante’s “ Inferno ”—“ Dark and deep, And 
thick with clouds o’erspread, where eye in vain Explored its 
bottom, nor could aught discern,” sinks into nothingness when 
compared with Fogland! For there, indeed, is neither length 
nor breadth, nor depth nor height; neither longitude nor 
latitude ; Mercator’s projection will avail you nothing; 
nor the latest maps laid down by the Ordnance Survey. You 
plunge into it wildly, like a bad swimmer buffeting with over- 
whelming waves; you stagger hither and thither, with step 
as devious as that of a statesman who puts power and place 
above principle; you feel your way with much searching of 
heart and groping of hands and slipping of feet—helplessly, 
aimlessly, in a bewildering gloom which is neither light nor 
darkness; no belated traveller led astray by Puck’s will-o’- 
the-wisp “ thro’ bush, thro’ briar, thro’ flood, thro’ fire” is more 
distraught than you are; you feel all the weariness of one 
who strives after the unattainable; all the melancholy of 
one who is doomed to make ropes of sand, and fill sieves 
with water—you are in Fogland ! 

No doubt there is much about Fogland which the best 
humanity finds intolerable. I have known some who by 
gravity of speech and conduct were fitted to figure as 
elders in a Scotch kirk, or as ruling councillors in a Primrose 
Habitation, suddenly lapse from their state of grace and 
break out into “strange oaths” when perplexed with the 
contrarieties of Fogland. Fathers of families, much lauded 
for urbanity of temper, have waxed quarrelsome ; poets, 
famous for their vivacity of imagination, have turned 
Beeotian when astray in the dank and frigid recesses of Fog- 
land. Good Samaritans, under the same conditions, have 
denied themselves to the poor strangers by the wayside—whom, 
indeed, they could not see. The worst passions of human 
nature are arouse; and a great army of satirists, comic 
writers, hygienic reformers, zesthetic professors, and the like, 
growl and gird at Fogland. And yet it is not all bad! For, 
first, nowhere else is the fine Socialistic dream of equality so 
happily realised. Fogland knows no distinction of rank, or 
age, or sex, or physical qualities, or wordly means. The latest 
American beauty and the plainest “Miss” in the shrieking 
sisterhood meet upon equal terms. Dives is of no more 
account than Lazarus. Pharisee and publican jog each other's 
elbow and yet utter no words of Sharp contention. Your coat 
may be a thing of shreds and patches, and yet in Fogland it 
shall pass as if it had just been “built” by Redfern. It is the 
only spot in the wide world, I suppose, where Home Ruler and 
Unionist cannot come into conflict. The atmosphere of Fog- 
land is your true peacemaker, and, at the same time, your real 
democratic leveller. 

And again: in Fogland you escape the regular social in- 
flictions. Where is your bore or your dun? Absolutely 
nowhere! You can “cut” an acquaintance without being 
guilty of an impertinence. You can dodge a creditor and yet 
give him no handle to reproach you. The mother-in-law you 
want to avoid—the parson whose Sunday sermons you have 
shamelessly neglected—neither he nor she can hunt you down 
in Fogland. Yet once more: we are so hide-bound with the 
Conventional that it is refreshing to come now and again upon 
something owt-of-the-way, and, as it were, abnormal—which is 
the special character of Fogland, where nothing is as you see 
and findit in your everyday life. Stumbling along in akind of 
semi-blindness you meet with the strangest surprises. Voices 
suddenly fall on your ear—draw closer and closer—and then 
as suddenly recede into some undiscoverable bourne—* spirit- 
voices” for all you can tell; since whence they come and 
whither they go you are unable to determine. Ever and anon 
a form, a figure, steals mistily by you. Substance or phantom, 
who shall say? And at times there are indications of vehicles, 
and of animals like unto horses, but so vague and so shadowy 
that you are lost in confusion, and there is no time to examine 
the phenomena with the precision of a Huxley, for, as they 
come out of nothing, so they vanish into nothing, before you 
can realise that they have been. Occasionally curious breaks 
of lurid glow from lamps unseen arrest your attention ; and 
as they emit their radiance above your head serve to reveal 
the mass of dense and strange-coloured vapour which has the 
wonderful property of closing in upon you everywhere, like 
the sides and roof and flooring of that iron shroud or prison 
in Mudford’s eerie story—closing in upon you and carrying 
you away with it, and absorbing your very individuality 
into its own. And so it goes on, this romantic drama, in 
which you are, so to speak, a passive actor, whirled through 
unaccustomed scenes and exposed to novel sensations in 
Fogland. 

But, perhaps, the most welcome phenomenon of this phe- 
nomenal region is the suddenness, the rapidity, with which it 
disappears. Its formation is usually a matter of time; you 
see it gathering, and growing, and darkening, until it invades 
and captures the doomed city, and takes you up into its 
density, and you can see no more. But, lo! after men and 
women have for days and nights pined as prisoners within its 
borders, and have felt its vapours clinging to them, malodorous 
and pestilential, like a Nessus’s shirt, you become all at once 
aware of a diminution of the pressure, of a dispersal of the 
gloom, of an increase of ight and air and freshness! You feel 
the touch of the welcome wind upon your cheek. You are 
conscious of a lifting of the clouds. Almost as swift as 
thought, the beauty of the firmament displays itself. The 
pall that has weighed upon you drops off. Things recover 
their proper dimensions and proportions. The cardinal points 
are restored ; longitude and latitude are once more intelligible 
terms. You can recognise your fellow-creatures, and though 
you may be the greatest misanthropist upon earth, I think, for 
the nonce, you rejoice to see them. So the surprises are at 


an end ; the drama is suddenly played out ; and almost in a 
moment you are replaced in your customary equanimity. 

Such is the singular phantasmagoria which those “ in city 
pent” have, every winter, an opportunity of contemplating 
with an “even mind.” There are people who talk of the 
commonplaceness of life, and profess to believe that the 
element of the wonderful has been swept ont of our existence 
by civilisation and science and the daily papers. Can they 
ever have had any experience of Fogland? W. H. D.-A. 


THE RELIEF OF SUAKIN. 

The British troops which were engaged in the action of 
Dec. 20 against the Soudan Arabs, followers of Osman Digna 
and disciples of the Mahdi, who had long besieged Suakin, on 
the Red Sea coast, have been withdrawn to Egypt. The town 
and forts are now left under the protection cf a garrison con- 
sisting of native black troops of the Egyptian army, supported 
by two or three gun-boats in the harbour. Osman Digna, 
with a force of 1300 men, including ninety horsemen, is 
encamped at Handoub, at the foot of the hills across the 
narrow plain adjacent to Suakin, and occasionally sends out 
parties to cut off the passing detachments of soldiers. De- 
serters from his camp, on Jan. 6, brought a report that he had 
received a letter from Khartoum, informing him of the cap- 
ture of a person supposed to be Emin Pasha, but who was not 
accompanied by another white man. There seems to be no 
intention, at present, of advancing against Osman Digna. 

We have already given an account of the engagement on 
Dec. 20, and have described the position of the British and 
Egyptian troops, occupying the forts and redoubts on the 
embankment, the “ Right Water Fort” or Shatar, and the 
“Left Water Fort” or Gamezah, in front of which were 
the enemy’s entrenched and fortified lines. The Sketches of 
the actual conflict now presented are those with which we 
have been favoured by Middlemass Bey (Captain Arthur J. 
Middlemass, R.N.), Inspector-in-Chief of the Coast Guard at 
Alexandria, who was at Suakin on that occasion. The actual 
assault on the enemy’s trenches, as has been stated, was per- 
formed by the two brigades of Egyptian troops—the first, 
under command of Colonel Kitchener, consisting of the 9th, 
10th, and 12th black battalions ; the second, composed of the 
3rd and 4th Egyptian and the 11th (black) battalion, com- 
manded by Colonel Holled Smith. The cavalry, under Colonel 
Barrow, consisting of Major Irwin’s squadron of the 20th 
Hussars, the Mounted Infantry, and some detachments of 
Egyptian cavalry, rendered effective assistance. There was 
also the Naval Brigade. These troops were supported by the 
Welsh Regiment, under Colonel Smyth, and the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, under Colonel Talbot Coke ; while General 
Sir Francis Grenfell was Commander-in-Chief. A heavy artillery 
fire was opened by the forts and gun-boats, at seven in the 
morning. and the troops advanced to within an easy distance of 
the enemy's trenches ; the black battalions then rushed forward 
and cleared out the trenches in a few minutes, losing only 
four or five killed and some forty wounded ; in the meantime, 
Major Irwin’s Hussars charged and dispersed the enemy’s horse- 
men, but several of the Hussars were killed. The enemy were 
completely routed and driven into the shrub, losing about a 
thousand men altogether, and there are a hundred lying 
wounded at Handoub. The action was all over at eight o'clock 
in the morning. 

It is tolerably evident, however, that Osman Digna intends 
to renew active hostilities when he can gather some fresh 
troops, and unless Colonel Kitchener's negotiations dissuade 
the tribes from joining Osman Digna, the removal of the 
British troops will expose Suakin to renewed annoyance, 
though its capture by such an enemy is impossible, and 
there is a design of erecting additional forts to aid in its 
defences. 


NEWSPAPERS AND .PRINTING IN INDIA. 


Some statistics have been compiled by the officials of the 
Indian Home Department with reference to the number of 
presses, and the various newspapers, periodicals, and books 
published in India. In the year 1885-6—the year dealt with 
in the return—there were 1094 presses worked in India. Of 
these 294 were in the North-West Provinces and Oude, 229 in 
Bengal, 228 in the British territory in Bombay, and 20 in the 
native States, 200 in Madras, 71 in the Punjaub, 26 in Burmah, 
16 in the Central Provinces, 5 in Berar, 4 in Assam, and 1 in 
Coorg. The number of newspapers printed in English during the 
same year was 127, as against 117 in the previous year, and of 
newspapers printed in the vernacular or bilingual 277, as against 
259 in 1884-5. The Punjaub is not reckoned in the calculation, as 
the returns do not separate the English and the vernacular papers, 
but give a total of 67 for both. By far the greater number of the 
vernacular newspapers are published in the Bombay Presidency, 
which supports no less than 104, the North-West Provinces 
and Oude coming next with 72, and Bengal next with 54. 
In Madras there are only 29, and in Coorg no newspaper 
either in English or in the vernacular is published. The 
number of periodicals published in India—excluding the 
Punjaub—was 284, of which 102 were in English and 182 
in the vernacular. In the Punjanb there were 122 
periodicals published during the year. Bombay is again at the 
head of the list of native periodicals with 88, while in Madras 
40 English periodicals were published, and only 21 in the 
vernacular. ‘The number of books published in the vernacular 
was much larger than in 1884-5, when it was 6726. In 1885-6 
the number was 7990, of which Bengal contributed 2414, 
Bombay 1855, the Punjaub 1527, the North-West Provinces 
and Oude 1251, and Madras 718. On the other hand, the 
number of books printed in English has decreased—734 as 
against 770 in the previous year. Of these Bengal contributed 
317, Madras 154, Bombay 168, the Punjaub and the North- 
West Provinces and Onde 39 each. 


The betrothal of the Archduchess Marie Valerie, youngest 
daughter of the Emperor Francis Joseph, to the Archduke 
Francis Salvator, second son of the Archduke Charles Salvator, 
has been semi-officially announced. 

An occasion during the past year of much religious in- 
terest to the Roman Catholic community in England was the 
Pontifical beatification of the Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who were put to death for opposing the Royal supremacy in 
ecclesiastical affairs in the times of the Protestant Reform- 
ation, and some of whom, by their sincerity and fidelity to the 
doctrines which they professed, may deserve to be regarded as 
saints and martyrs, even by those who entirely reject the claims 
of their Church. The memorial picture of these our fellow- 
countrymen in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI, and 
Elizabeth, with views of the Tower of London, Smithfield, and 
Tyburn, the places of their execution, has been produced by 
Mr. Barraud, of Oxford-street, in a large photograph, which 
many of our readers will be glad to possess. It is a fine 
artistic composition, in which Mr. Barraud has consulted 
authentic portraits, Holbein’s and others, including those of 
Sir Thomas More and Lady Salisbury, and has carefully repre- 
sented the costumes of the period, and the dresses of different 
religious orders, 
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A VILLAGE TREAT. 


Half-past four in the afternoon! An hour ago, far down in 
the south the su.r sank behind the Ayrshire hills, and already 
the winter night is rapidly closing in. By five o’clock it will 
be quite dark. The toil of the short winter day has ceased 
in the fields. The hedger, no longer able to see his work, 
ceases hacking at branch and twig, and with his bill-hook 
over his shoulder makes for his quiet cottage by the burn side. 
The slow-toiling road-man, having spread his last barrowful 
of whinstone chips along the ruts of the highway, casts pick 
and shovel into the vehicle before him. and trudges off to 
supper by his own warm hearth. And the stalwart plough- 
man, no longer sure of drawing a straight furrow, has unyoked 
his patient, broad-backed steeds, and comes slowly riding home 
towards the farm. 

These, however, are not the only passengers moving amid 
the gathering darkness upon the roads. This is a great night 
in the village. The good ladies of the neighbouring castle are 
giving the schoolchildren their annual treat. There is to be 
tea, with buns and pastry, in the school-house. It is almost 
certain that there will be apples and oranges and sweets 
besides. And it is even whispered that there is to be a magic 
lantern. The curiosity of the countryside has been kept awake 
by the lights seen at night week after week in the windows of 
the school, where the precentor of the kirk has been training a 
special choir for the occasion ; and for a whole month past the 
village children have been able to talk of little else than the 
forthcoming entertainment. So now, from far and near, along 
the parish roads groups of little folk are making their way 
towards the school-house, and out of the shadow, as one ap- 
proaches upon the grassy footpath, is to be heard the pleasant 
treble of childish voices speculating eagerly about the good 
things likely to be in store for them. 

The school-house itself makes a pleasant picture, with its 
low windows blazing cheerily out into the darkness under the 
trees, and with the light streaming from its open doorway, 
while the sounds of hospitable preparation are to be heard 
within. As the little groups come out of the surrounding 
darkness into this spot of light they are seized with a bashful 
shyness, and their lively chatter gives place to an expectant 
silence as they make their way to the scene of enjoy- 
ment inside. Their eyes sparkle with delight as they 
catch sight of the walls hung with holly, coral-berried 
and green, the tables heaped high with golden oranges 
and other good things, and at the far end of the 
school-room the white sheet upon which the pictures of 
the magic-lantern will be cast. There, too, are the kind 
hostesses of the occasion, smiling a pleasant welcome upon 
their youthful guests ; and more than one little damsel’s cheeks 
burn brighter with delight at some word or look of kindly recog- 
nition from one of the ladies. The minister of the parish is also 
at hand—the solemnity of his pulpit appearance laid aside—and 
ready, with a happy suggestion or a pleasant remark, to keep 
the wheels of the entertainment smoothly in motion. Other 
guests there are as well—ladies of the neighbouring country 
seats, county magnates, clergymen of adjoining parishes, and 
others ; for the gentle givers of the treat have a place in many 
hearts, and all are glad of an opportunity to do them honour. 


So the little low-roofed room is presently full enough, and 
for quite half an hour the clatter of teacups mingled with 
joyous childish chatter leaves no doubt as to the happiness of 
the juvenile guests. Fathers and mothers of city children 
would probably entertain alarming thoughts of the after- 
results were they to behold their offspring make away as 
heartily as these with quantities of buns and pastry ; but the 
young folk here are made of other stuff, and moreover most 
of them have plenty of walking exercise before them ere 
sleeping time. They are here to enjoy themselves, and this 
they intend to do to the very best of their ability. 

The healthiest of appetites, however, is satisfied at last, 
and expectant eyes presently begin to be turned towards the 
door where the magic lantern is being prepared. The inter- 
vening songs by the choir are, it is to be feared, but im- 
patiently attended to, their chief interest to the occupants of 
the school benches resting probably in the fact that one or 
two of the schoolfellows are themselves among the singers. 
But the moment of delight arrives when the lamps are put out, 
the lantern is brought forward, and the round disk of light is 
thrown upon the white sheet on the wall. There is a timid 
silence among the girls, and they shrink closer to each other in 
anticipation of something awful revealing itself upon the 
wall ; but the boys whisper audibly that they understand the 
working of the lantern, and express hopes that they will be 
treated to at least one railway accident and some funny 
pictures. “The exhibition will begin with several scenes from 
Bible history,’ says the manipulator, “in order to afford 
some idea of the life of these early times.” And he certainly 
does not fail to begin at a sufficiently early period. His 
first picture represents the Creation; and though it can 
hardly be supposed to have been transcribed from actual 
fact upon the spot, the “ idea of the life of these early times ” 
which it conveys is sufficiently startling. There are abouta 
hundred and fifty fowls of the air coming out of a very black * 
thunder-cloud in the right-hand top corner, while a beautiful 
crimson whale spouts in the azure deep below, and the great sea- 
serpent himself glares out of the front of the picture, his savage 
aspect probably owing to the difficulty he finds in unhooking 
the distant end of his tail from the edge of a somewhat 
bilious moon. This work of art, as a whole, nevertheless, 
affords immense satisfaction to the occupants of the benches 
behind, if the applause with which it is received may be taken 
as any criterion ; and as the subjects of the pictures approach © 
modern times they become somewhat more circumstantial in 
their details. It seems a long leap from the Creation to the 
Remarkable Story of Mr. Wimple’s Umbrella; but the mani- 
pulator of the lantern manages to bridge the gulf, touching 
at Niagara Falls and the tombs of several Indian Emperors 
by the way, all of these truly wonderful representations re- 
ceiving their due mced of unstinted applause ; and when the 
display is ended with a lifelike portrait of her Majesty it is 
amid general expressions of regret. Happy are ye, O children, 
seeing and enjoying with undoubting hearts! and happy, too, 
for the hour, ye elder folk, listening to the heartsome childish 


~ laughter, and recalling, it may be, with a mournful pleasure 


like days that are long since past ! 

Some songs follow, with a recitation or two—the humorous 
pieces, as might be expected, telling best. Then there area 
few speeches, everyone of consequence in the room having to 
say a word or two of compliment to the givers of the treat. 
And presently, with a parting gift of sweets and fruit, the 
children pour out again into the night. 

Into the night—what a change! The hand of the frost has 
been put forth, “clothed in white samite.” The moon has 
risen, filling the air with a mystic light. And the blue heaven 
is “inlaid with patines of bright gold.” And, as the guests of 
wealth and consequence roll off in carriage after carriage 


along the iron-bound roads, it may be asked whether wisdom 


would not rather choose the fresh young hearts, so easily 
pleased, of the children going home by lane and stile and field- 
path to dream in careless slumber of the enjoyment that comes ~ 
but once a year. G. 


~ 
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SKETCHES IN 


AUSTRALIA.—BY 


OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


MR. MELTON PRIOR. 


WAYSIDE INN ON THE ROAD TO CORANDERRK, VICTORIA. 


Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, during his recent sojourn 
at Melbourne, the capital of the Colony of Victoria, had an 
opportunity of visiting the Government station for the resi- 
dence of protected aborigines, which is situated at a place 
called Coranderrk, in the hill country beyond Lilydale, a small 
town or village of about four thousand inhabitants on the 
railway twenty-four miles north-east of Melbourne. We have 
no precise reckoning of the total number of the now remain- 
ing aboriginal inhabitants of Australia ; but at the census of 
1881 they were believed to number about 31,700, distributed as 
follows :—Victoria, 780 ; New South Wales, 1643 ; Queensland, 
20,585 ; South Australia, 6346; Western Australia, 2346. In 
Tasmania the aborigines are extinct. In the settled parts 
they are now few and inoffensive, and are fast passing away. 
At the time of the first settlement of Australia 
it has been estimated that the natives numbered 
about 150,000, but this is merely a conjecture. 
Those in a wild and sayage state have no fixed 
habitations ; in the summer they live almost 
entirely in the open air, and, in more inclement 
weather, in bark huts of the simplest construc- 
tion. Their implements are of wood, stone, or 
the bones of animals or fish. Their religious and 
intellectual condition is apparently of the lowest 
kind. They practise polygamy, and it is believed 
resort to cannibalism under exceptional cireum- 
stances. They are occasionally employed by the 
settlers in light kinds of work and as horse- 
breakers ; but they dislike continuous occupa- 
tion, and soon give it up. ‘They are also some- 
times engaged by the police in tracking criminals 
in the bush, for which they have great aptitude ; 
as troopers, too, they have been found useful in 
“dispersing” their countrymen, the objection 
to their employment being the difficulty of re- 
straining them from the wholesale slaughter of 
the blacks against whom they may be led. The 
physical characteristics of the natives have been 
thus generally described by Mr. J. D. Woods :— 
“The men are tall and well-formed, having broad 
foreheads, wide mouths, small piercing eyes, 
flattened noses, thick black hair, deep chests, 
their lower limbs being thin and ill-developed 
as compared with those of average Europeans. 
They are remarkable for the beauty and strength 
of their teeth, for the boldness of their carriage, 
and for the comparative smallness of their hands and feet. 
Although perfectly black, they are different in appearance 
from the natives of Africa, wanting the woolly hair and the 
great thickness of lips for which the latter are noted. The 
women are smaller than the men, in appearance worse look- 
ing, and with frames not so well developed. The aborigines 
all round the Australian coast-line bear the same descrip- 
tion, and are supposed to have sprung from one source. 
This supposition is to a gréat extent confirmed by a general 
uniformity of customs, a similar uniformity in the laws 
which govern the relationships of individuals to members of 
their own tribes, and to those of the tribes to which their 
parents belong, and also by the uniformity in those laws which 
apply to the possession and occupation of territory. Their 


weapons are generally similar, everywhere consisting of spears, 
shields, boomerangs, wooden axes, snd waddies or clubs. The 
Botany Bay natives had bows and arrows. These are un- 
common. In some portions of Australia the spears are pointed 
with flint or stone heads and barbs, and the natives in some 
places use flint knives and stone hatchets or tomahawks, the 
heads of which are fixed into cleft sticks, and secured with a 
rude kind of cord, firmly kept together by some resinous 
substances. On the seashore, canoes made of bark are 
commonly used for fishing, but only where the indigenous 
trees are large and abundant, and access to the beach is easy. 
The languages, or rather the dialects, which are or were in 
use in those portions of the country which have been opened 
out by the progress of settlement, afford strong presumptive 


PRIMITIVE AUSTRALIAN METHOD OF MAKING FIRE. 


evidence of a common origin.” The natives of Northern 
Queensland are fierce and bloodthirsty, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Palmer River and Hodgkinson diggings and 
farther north have sacrificed many lives, but those in New 
South Wales and Victoria-are quite harmless. é 

We proceed to give our Special Artist’s own account of his 
excursion to the Coranderrk Aborigines’ Station, and of the 
road to that place, which is from Lilydale, he says, “a perfect 
slough of despond,” at least in the season of the year when he 
performed the journey :— 

“Tt is a surprise to others, as well as to myself, that 
coaches can be made that will remain upright on this road. 
Luggage is piled on the top, thus making the coach even more 
unsafe ; yet, with this and frightful ruts in the wet and 


LILYDALE, VICTORIA, ON THE ROAD TO CORANDERRK. 


greasy roads, it is so managed by skilful driving that accidents 
are of rare occurrence. Passengers are constantly invited to 
descend to the firm ground, and to relieve the weight on the 
coach, as is seen in my sketch, but the pace throughout is 
exceedingly good. 

“We soon arrive, therefore, at the gates of Coranderrk 
Station, ou.e of the reserves provided by Government for the 
remnants of Australian aborigines. It is a large tract of land, 
over 4000 acres. The natives here collected live in com- 
parative comfort, with very little work to do; hop-growing 
being one of the principal employments. To say they are 
happy in this confined condition would not be true ; but they 
are watched over by a gentleman, Mr. Shaw, who does his 
utmost both in careful superintendence and by his friendly 
manner, to render their restraint more toler- 
able; and he seems to have gained the good- 
will of the unfortunate people, who are fast 
being thinned by age and disease. 

“A good deal of work is got through at 
times, the women being expert with the needle 
in making fancy articles, such as the feather 
aprons used by the natives in olden times, or 
baskets and nets; and these articles may be 
purchased by visitors to Coranderrk. The men 
are allowed to go out hunting occasionally ; but 
one of their chief amusements is the making and 
throwing of boomerangs, which they also are 
allowed to sell. Great care and skill are necessary 
in their manufacture, to ensure the peculiar 
flight of these strange missile weapons through 
the air. 

“T chanced to be there in the evening when 
the men, young and old, were out practising 
with boomerangs and trying them; and I was 
much astonished by the extraordinary style in 
which, being thrown with great force, the 
boomerang would whirl through the air, looking 
like a hoop; then, after rising and falling, and 
swooping about in the manner of a bird, it 
would return and fall at the thrower’s feet. 
The children and boys were running to and fro, 
picking up the fallen implement as it fell; 
whilst the wives and sisters were looking on at 
a distance. 

“For the second time in my life, I here 
also saw an old native make fire with two pieces 
of wood. One piece of wood rests on the ground, over some 
very dry bark of a tree, and then, with a long stick put 
between the hands, a certain twist is given, not so much by 
force as by knack, till the two pieces of wood emit sparks, 
which ignite the dry bark, and there is the fire. The whole 
process does not take more than half a minute. Novices may 
try their hands at it, but with as much success as in throwing 
the boomerang, for great practice and skill aré necessary in 
both operations. Leaving Coranderrk, I went on by coach to 
Healsville, and thence to Fernshaw ; here the ascent of the 
Black Spur mountain is commenced. The scenery along 
this road is very delightful ; giant trees abound, fern and 
sassafras ; while in the gullies are creeks and leaping streams 
of the purest sparkling water.” 
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1. Through the Bamboos. 2. At Bay. 
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ELK-HUNTING IN CEYLON. 


The Ceylon elk—a popular misnomer for the simbhur deer— 
is found chiefly in the central province of that island, It is 
hunted on foot by foxhounds or harriers. The hounds are 
put in at the jungle edge, while the sportsmen, who are 
usually planters, hack their way in, and keep their dogs upon 
the scent, making their way for the most part along “ elk- 
runs.” An elk will keep to the cover until very sorely pressed, 
when, in desperation, he breaks and makes down the hill to 
gain the other side of the valley. ‘Seizers,” most commonly 
Australian kangaroo-hounds, are kept ready at the jungle 
edge, and are let slip after the elk when he breaks. These 
powerful and fast dogs generally manage to seize when their 
quarry gets into the ravine, and bay him until their master 
arrives upon the scene, breathless with his run, and carrying a 
murderous knife. Unless the dogs seize well, and hold on to 
the elk’s nose or ears, to knife an elk successfully is somewhat 
a ticklish job, as the beast is apt to get his stern against a 
wall of rock, as shown in one of our Illustrations, standing in 
about afoot or two of water. Not unfrequently the animal 
regains so much strength and energy, and maims the dogs so 
badly with his brow antlers, that the man does not at all feel 
inclined to seek too close quarters ; and the elk makes his way 
to the jungle on the opposite side of the ravine. The pack 
being scattered, lost, and tired out, together with their masters, 
who have perhaps been out from four a.m. to two p.m., the 
elk will then effect his escape. In the present instance, we 
see the issue is still in the balance. Should both dogs seize 
at once, the man may make a dash with the knife and end the 
chase. No firearms are ever carried on these occasions, the 
work being confined to dogs and knives. Elk-beef is not very 
good, and is generally given to the Tamil coolies, who have 
assisted at the hunt by beating and other services. The 
Sketches are by Mr. Raymond Godfrey, late of Doomba, Kotmali, 
in Ceylon. 


THE COUNTY COUNCILS. 

The orders issued by the Local Government Board, fixing the 
number of County Councillors for each county, provide that 
there shall be, in the whole of England and Wales, 3243 
Councillors elected. These will be distributed as follows :— 
Bedford, 51; Berks, 51; Bucks, 51; Cambridge (exclusive of 
Isle of Ely), 48; Cambridge (Isle of Ely Division), 42 ; 
Chester, 57; Cornwall, 66; Cumberland, 60; Derby, 66; 
Devon, 78; Dorset. 59; Durham, 72; Essex, 63; Gloucester, 
60; Southampton, 75; Hereford, 51; Herts, 54; Hunts, 39; 
Kent, 72; Lancaster, 105; Leicester, 54; Lincoln (Holland), 
42; Lincoln (Kesteven), 48 ; Lincoln (Lindsey), 57; Middle- 
sex, 54; Monmouth, 48; Norfolk. 57; Northampton, 51 ; 
Northumberland, 60; Notts, 51; Oxford, 57; Rutland, 21; 
Salop, 51; Somerset, 66; Stafford. 75; Suffolk (Eastern 
Division), 57; Suffolk (Western Division), 48 ; Surrey, 57 ; 
Sussex (Eastern Division), 51 ; Sussex (Western Division), 60; 
Warwick, 54; Westmoreland, 42; Wilts, 60; Worcester, 57 ; 
York (East Riding), 51; York (North Riding), 60; York 
(West Riding), 90; Anglesey, 42; Brecknock, 45; Cardigan, 
48; Carmarthen, 51; Carnarvon, 45; Denbigh, 48; Flint, 
42; Glamorgan, 66; Merioneth, 42; Montgomery, 42 ; 
Pembroke, 48 ; Radnor, 24. 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


A despatch from San Francisco says that reports have been 
received there from various stations on the Pacific coast of the 
total eclipse of the sun on New Year's Day. The weather was 
clear at nearly all points of observation. Mr. Smith, director 
of the Warner Observatory, stationed at Nelson, in California, 
reports that as far as it afforded an opportune search for an 
inter-mercurial planet it was a failure, owing to clouds and 
haze at all four contacts. A well-made chronometer previously 
set to tick University time was used. Five very small colour- 
less protuberances were seen, all having pointed apexes. Near 
the point of one was another detached from the sun. 
Bailey’s beads were seen at the second and third contacts, 
but entirely unlike those seen at Denver in 1878. The 
corona could not be drawn, but as seen through the telescopes 
it was not very extensive. At Brass Valley, during the period 
of totality the stars and large planets were seen with the 
naked eye. From that point the corona and protuberances 
offered a grand spectacle. he thermometer fell 7 deg. between 
the moment of first contact and totality. At Virginia 
City, Nevada territory, the thermometer fell 10 deg. during 
the progress of the eclipse. ‘To the observers at Healdsburg 
nineteen-twentieths of the sun’s surface were obscured. The 
period of totality was 80sec. Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Mercury, 
and the principal fixed stars were visible. The corona appeared 
with long rays of light, parallel to the sun’s equator. Professor 
Toll secured a number of fine photographs of the corona, 
showing rays extending ten or twelve degrees from the sun. 
Only rose-coloured protuberances were visible. At Orlando, 
the period of totality was 110sec. Venus and other stars were 
visible. Three successful photographs were taken. At Winne- 
mucca, Nevada, the observers were entirely successful. Accurate 
observations were made of the times of contact. One observer 
discovered a comet near the sun. No appreciable change of 
temperature was noticed at this station. Accurate observations 
were also made of the shadow bands. The corona was similar 
in general appearance to that of 1878. The streamers extended 
to a distance of from three to four diameters, and the red 
protuberances were strongly marked. The New York Herald 
publishes a despatch from its Chicago correspondent stating 
that nine photographs were taken during totality, and seven 
between the first and last contacts. The naked-eye view of the 
corona was very fine. At the beginning of totality, intense red 
flames burst out on the sun’s western side, covering a space of 
90deg. During totality the birds flew into the trees to roost, 
and the cocks crowed. ; 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Finance Committee of the Mansion House 
Fund in connection with the holding of the Metropolitan 
Exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in 
June next, was held on Dec. 3 in the Long Parlour. ‘I'he Lord 
Mayor presided. The Mansion House Fund was reported to 
amonnt to £4711. Mr. Walter Gilbey, the chairman of the 
Show Committee of the society, said the total value of the 
prizes offered (including champion prizes and medals) was 
£12,000, which was double or treble the usual value and very 
considerably in excess of what was awarded at the last 
metropolitan show in Kilburn in 1879. The exhibition would 
be held in Windsor Great Park, and be open on Monday, 
June 24, and the five following days. The Lord Mayor was 
requested to make a further appeal for contributions towards 
the necessary expenses of the show, more especially in regard 
to the prize-list. 


The Liverpool Arts Committee have decided, on the motion 
of Sir James Picton and Mr. P. H. Rathbone, that, in view of 
the refusal of the council to ratify the purchase of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s “ Captive Andromache ” for £4000, no steps be taken 
to hold an Art Exhibition this year. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

Mrs W J Barrp.—Thanks for your trouble and last contribution, which shall he 
published. 

T A F.—Study Cook's “Synopsis” of the openings, and practise with better players 
than yourself, “4 
DHS (St. Austell).—Your copy of*the problem is wrong, which accounts for the 
ensuing confusion, You may rely on every problem being correct once the 

solution is given without acknowledgment of inaccuracy. 

J AMYGDALIS.—Post-card duly received. Problem under examination. 

R PeGcuero.—Thanks for problem, which shall be examined. 

JULIA SHORT.—Apply to J Wade, 18, Tavistock-street, W.C., for “ Chessplayers 
Desideratum,” 

G Hratucore.—Received with thanks, 

B REYNOLDS.—Your problem shall appear in due course, 

A W YounG.—Ts it not a greater wonder it can only be done in one particular and 
not Very apparent manner? 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2398 received from G B Hewett (Middle 
Colaba) and J D (Natal); of No. 2331 from Joseph T Pullen and A Watson ; of 
No, 2332 from J Bryden, C & P, Hamilton Gell (Exeter), Thomas Chown, F A Franks, 
and TJ Pullen; of No, 2333 trom CE P, J Bryden, Hamilton Gell, TG (Ware), A 
Waugh Young, J Hall, D eee (Galway), J 'T Pollen (Launceston), Columbus, 
H 8 B(Shooter's-hill), # C Cook (Reading), Paul Von Szivos (Vienna), and H Barley. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF ProBpLEM No, 2834 received from Mrs Baird, DHS 
(St. Austell), J. Bryden, T Wiles, Senor Peguero, Julia Short (Exeter), W R 
Raitlem, W HD (Woburn), Hamilton Gell (Exeter), TG (Ware), Aliquis, T A F 
Cd ate ay Reynolds, Jupiter Junior, Martin F, J Coad, E Casells (Paris), 

oward A, G J Veale, A T Lawrie, Thoms Chown, Dane John, J Hepworth 
Shaw fiber pools Col.-Sergt. James Sage, J Hall, Shadforth, Isabella M 
Blackwood (Dublin), Mrs. Kelly os T Roberts, Boutcher (Bourne End), 
R Worters (Canterbury), Dr F St, HS_B (Sbooter's-Intl), Ruby. Rook, Columbus, 
L_Desanges, G V (Brentwood), D McCoy (Galway), Nigel, K H Brooks, Charles 
Worrall, Pantegruel, Joseph Rouse (Windsor), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Hereward, 
JT W,R FN Banks, W Hardman, W Von Beverhoudt, W_H_ Reed (Liverpool), 
E Louden, J D Tucker (Leeds), Tobermory, O V C Coster, W E fy FA 
Franks, David Gay, Edith J Paul, Sobersides, Paul Von Szivos (Vienna), Crane, 
Sergeant Retchford, Penzance,and F Murray. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2332. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Kt to B 4th K takes P 
2. Q to Q 8rd (ch) K to K 8rd 


3, Kt to Kt 5th, Mate, 
‘ ae Bee play 1. K takes Kt, then 2, Kt to Q 6th. Ifany other, then 2. Qto Q 2nd 
c c. 
NotE.—Kt to B sth for the first move answers the author’s purpose equally well. 


PROBLEM No. 2336, 
By Geo. J. SLATER. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS AT LUTON. 
One of twenty-six simultaneous games played by Mr. BLACKBURNE during 
his recent visit to Luton. 
(French Defence.) 
BLACK WHITE 


WHITE BLACK 


(Mr. Blackburne.) (Mr. Stevenson.) | (Mr. Blackburne.) (Mr. Stevenson.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd 11. Q takes B Castles 

2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 12. R to K 3rd R to K sq 
3.KttoQB3rd BtoQKt5th 13.Q R to K sq Q to Q 2nd 

4. P takes 4 B takes “Sg (ch) | 14. B takes R P (ch) 

5. P takes P takes Altogether a false attack, throwin 

6. B to Q 8rd Bto K 3rd away a wou game. Q to K ond gains ae 
7. Kt to B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd piece, play as Black may. Mr. Blackburne 
g&, Castles B to K Kt bth no doubt counted on a speedier success 


hut met with the proverbial fortune 0 


- AS Be wil have de Sonuinet to | slort cuts, 

bring the ishop to this syuare when 14 K takes B 

only one was necessary, Black's sixth if 

move was obviously lost time. 15.Q to R5th (ch) K to Kt sq 
16. R to R 3rd P to K B3rd 


9.RtoKsq(ch) K Ktto K 2nd 


10. B to Q R 3rd 

White's superiority of position renders 
victory only a matter of care and time. 
10. B takes Kt 


17.QtoR7th(ch) Ko B 2nd 

18. KtoK Kt3rd Ktto B4th 
Fatal to White. The game after this 

merely lingers to the 49th move, when 

Mr. Biackbarne resigned. 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 
Brilliant skirmish at the Dundee Chess Club between Messrs. G, B. FRASER 
and TURN BULL. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 


WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. T.) WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr, T.) 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 10, P to Q B 5th Kt to B 4th 

2.K KttoB3rd QKtto Bard 11. Kt takes B P K takes Kt 
3.BtoQKt5th K Kt te Bard 12.QtoQ 5th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 

4, Castles Kt takes K P 13.PtoK Kt4th PtoQ3rd 

5. P to Q 4th B to K 2nd He ought to play R to K Bsq, but the 
6. Rto K Kt to Q 8rd position 15 still much against him. 

7. P takes P 14.R to K 6th (ch) B takes R 


White has now a forced mate in seven 
moves. 
15.Q takes B(ch) BtoB 3rd 
16. P takes Kt (ch) K to R 4th 
17.Q to K 2nd (ch) K to R 5th 
18,Q to K 4th (ch) K to R 4th 
19.Q to B 3rd (ch) K to R 5th 
20, K to Kt 2nd, 

and mates next move, 


A novelty, of which we believe a Ger- 
man player, in an analogous position, 
claims priority of discovery. 

Kt takes B 


te 
8. P to Q B 4th Kt takes K P 


Black’s replies seem limited to that in 
the text, and the move of & P to Q R 3rd 


and & Kt to Q 5th. 
9. Kt takes Kt Kt to Q 3rd 


The Australian mail brings full particulars of the Melbourne Centennial 
Chess Congress, held in that city during the latter half of October. The 
entries did not quite come up to expectation, several prominent players 
being absent from various causes; but those who entered in the major 
tournament included the cream of Colonial chess. The competition resulted 
in favour of Mr, Crane, of Sydney, who has long been regarded as the best 
player in New South Wales, and now takes the title of Champion of Aus- 
tralia, deposing from that position, after a long and seyere struggle, Mr. 
Charlick, of Adelaide, who held the honour during the past year. ‘The third 
prize went to Mr. Tullidge, of Melbourne, who had previously proved his 
strength by winning two handicaps of the Victorian Chess Club. 


The Earl of Rosse and his brothers have placed in St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Heaton, Yorks, a richly-ornamented 
window of stained glass, in memory of their mother, the late 
Dowager Countess of Rosse. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill, a great authority on the subject of Dr. 
Johnson and his works, has undertaken to edit for the 
Clarendon Press a collected edition of “the great lexico- 
grapher's” letters ; and he requests that all who may possess 
originals of those epistles will favour him either with the loan 
of them or with copies of them. In the latter case he begs 
that every attention may be given to the correct reproduction 
of spelling and of punctuation. Intending to supplement this 
work by a similar edition of Boswell’s letters, Dr. Hill makes 
the same requests in his case also, Dr. Hill's address is— 
3, The Crescent, Oxford. 
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WITH SPECTACLES ON NOSE. 


To what are we coming? Hitherto we have prided ourselves 
upon being the most enlightened nation in the world. We 
have had the faculty in an eminent degree of seeing things 
clearly. Eyes that look through the deeds of men have been 
given to us, and so sharp are our optics that we are sometimes 
credited with seeing what is not to be seen. Now we are 
informed by men of science that the eyes used so effectively 
by our forefathers will not suffice for us, and that there is 
a prospect of England becoming purblind. Everything now- 
a-days.is due to evolution, and the growing blindness of the 
nation is attributed to this cause. Board schools, too—which 
ought to be the fountains of light and sweetness—are said 
to encourage the complaint, and it is suggested not only 
that “spectacle clubs” should be formed for the assistance of 
weak-eyed and short-sighted pupils, but that Government 
should appoint an ophthalmic surgeon to examine the eyes of 
every child admitted into the schools. This, it is affirmed, is 
not much toask ; but such an examination, to be of any value, 
must be followed by the application of a remedy, and if Govern- 
ment provide spectacles, we fail to see why it should not be 
called upon to provide food and clothing also, when necessary. 
This remedy, perhaps, may be of temporary application. If 
short-sighted infants are to use spectacles as soon as they are 
weaned, so that the instruments may become “ a part and parcel 
of themselves,” we venture to suggest that evolution will 
ultimately do the work for us. Nature, though rather slow 
about it, knows how to settle these little difficulties, and the 
far-off descendants of these infants may be born with spectacles 
on nose. However, this cannot be for some time, and we must 
write of eyes as they are. 

There is no doubt that in great cities, and very early in 
life, the eyes have demands upon them in these days of exami- 
nations and ceaseless competitions which they are unable to 
fulfil. Poor living, and the feeble constitutions it engenders, 
will account for defects in any organ, and what with the use 
of gas and small print, and unhealthy sleeping-rooms and 
weak brains, prematurely worried, it is not surprising to hear 
that children’s eyes are fast failing, and that one of the most 
flourishing trades of the future is likely to be that of the 
optician. 

This is pitiful enough, and when the picture is presented to 
us of a spectacled nation—growing wiser, possibly, and 
blinder, certainly, as the years go on—the “ outlook,” if we are 
justified in using such a word, is not flattering to our national 
pride. Already the evil of defective vision, if we may judge from 
appearances, is by no means confined to the lower orders. In 
“society ” eye-glasses abound. Every “ masher” has his glass, 
every young lady who has gained a scholarship or a degree 
has done so by the help of one. We can see with great 
equanimity a student, with spectacles on nose, poring 
over books, and if our grandmother uses them we like 
her none the less for doing so; but that our girls 
should be forced to destroy their youthful charms by glasses 
is an intolerable calamity. The eyes, said a Latin author, 
are the harbingers of love ; they captivate by a glance, their 
modest beauty expresses the interior beauty of the soul. 
When we were young—and how long ago that is needs not be 
mentioned—eyes, and not spectacles, were in the ascendant. 
Oh, the merry mischief they did in those happy days! Some- 
times a black eye took us captive ; sometimes we lowered our 
flag to a brown one; and sometimes we submitted, with a sigh 
at the loss of liberty which had more pleasure in it than 
pain, to— 


Byes too expressive to be blue, 
Too lovely to be grey. 


Young women in those days were not so learned as they are 
now. Latin was Greek to them, and Greek was—well, let us 
say Sanscrit ; they took no degrees, and were not crammed in 
the sciences, but they had eyes, and with these they conquered. 
If there was not speculation in them, there was love and light, 
and a sweetness inexpressible. What victories were gained 
by a glance or by a tear! and how gladly one submitted to a 
power so forcible and so tender! 

Alas, for the change ‘twixt now and then! The young 
lady of our time looks at you through an eyeglass, and so 
impartial is the glance that it falls with the same sweetness 
(or want of it) upon you and on her dressmaker. ‘Io the 
spectacled young lady life is so serious that sex goes for little, 
and manly beauty is vain. It matters little what colour her 
eyes may be, or whether they have any; and if by chance a 
tear were to fall from them, all sentiment would disappear 
when she took off her glass to wipe it away. 

Poets praise the eye as the loveliest feature in the face. A 
volume might be filled with what they say about it; but not 
even an inspired poet can sing of a feature preserved like a 
tender exotic under glass; as well might he praise the beauty 
of a mouth covered by a respirator. And yet this glass of 
fashion is now in vogue wherever ladies congregate, and they 
appear to employ the eyeglass as freely as Spanish ladies use 
the fan. But the fan aids a pretty woman’s charms, and the 
glass, unfortunately, has a precisely opposite effect. It is one 
of the signs of the times, and a sign that is not a little 
depressing. It is said that young people are less and less 
inclined to embark on the uncertain sea of matrimony, 
and considering that bright eyes should serve as_ pilots 
on that voyage, this is not surprising. J.D. 


MISSIONARY EXPLORATION ON THE CONGO. 
One of the agents of the Baptist Missionary Society—the Rev. 
W. Holman Bentley—has succeeded in opening up the road 
across country between Wathen, a missionary station on the 
Congo, and San Salvador. By the ordinary route the journey 
oceupies sixteen days, but Mr. Bentley succeeded in covering 
the 110 miles across country in eight days, and no doubt the 
journey could be done in less time if it were necessary. Starting 
on Sept. 4, 1888, with two native guides, six carriers, and three 
boys, Mr. Bentley passed through a thickly-populated district, 
and on the second day came to the valley up which the pro- 
posed Congo railway is to pass, should it ever be constructed. 
At Nkela, which Mr. Bentley describes as rather a cluster 
of villages than a town, he was detained for some hours 
attending on the sick, but once clear of the place struck 
straight across the plain of Baula for Kinsuka. At this place 
Mr. Bentley’s reception was anything but cordial. The chief 
Veya did not appear, but his nephew and representative stated 
that, while they did not object to a single white man, “ they 
did not want any large armed forces passing backwards and 
forwards through their town, no Zanzibaris,” &c. San Salvador 
was reached on the evening of the eighth day after leaving 
Wathen. ‘There are, Mr. Bentley says, many rumours about 


- the Congo railway, and there is talk of opening communica- 


tions as soon as the first rails are laid by means of ox-waggons 
along the projected route, the waggon transport becoming shorter 
and shorter until the line is complete. ; 


At Folkestone the authorities have decided to take imme- 
diate steps to secure a site for a new hospital, which is to be 
called the Victorian Hospital, as a memorial of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. The funds raised for the purpose amount to £14,000. 


MORE DEBATING SOCIETY SKETCHES. 
The reader who recollects anything of the old Debating 
Club at the Blue Lion, where Mr. Soggins used to preside 
once a week over the oratorical discussions of every 
abstract proposition, concerning the State and social 
interests or political principles, that could be invented by 
its most ingenious members, will be prepared to hear that 
similar societies continue to hold their meetings, with the 
refreshing aid of pots and pipes and glasses at individual 
discretion, in the large upper rooms of several comfortable 
taverns. The feast of reason, so far as it may accom- 
pany the flow of talk, is stimulated by a moderate flow of 
spirituous or other alcoholic liquors, while the fumes of 
tobacco help to diffuse an atmosphere of philosophical 
contemplation, which mitigates controversial asperity and 
is favourable to the concentration of thought. Such in- 
fluences, with the social character of meetings in which 
asmall number of gentlemen, not representing electoral 
constituencies but only their own personal impressions of 
that little bit of the world in which each man lives, cannot 
fail to develop an outspoken frankness and liveliness of 
self-assertion, which in responsible Parliaments is scarcely 


The man who has had enough. 


The man who takes notes but never makes a speech. 


exhibited beyond the hon. gentlemen 
figuring invariably at the tail of the 
Opposition Party. Eccentricity of 
opinion here becomes the rule instead 
of the exception, and is often be- 
tokened,among speakersand listeners, 
by some eccentricity of demeanour, 
which affords sufficient amusement to 
an occasional visitor caring naught 
for the subject of debate. Our Artist, 
who does not report speeches, has 
again made good use of his pencil to 
furnish characteristic portraits of 
six or seyen recognised members of 
a certain Debating Society, noting their habits 
and attitudes, and their accustomed parts in the 
evening’s entertainment. As each of them is 
observed always to do the same thing, and\what 
they dois far more interesting to the observer 
of human nature than what they 
can possibly have to say, we sup- 
pose the want of any record of 
the topic of discussion, and of the 
arguments on either side, is no great 
loss. The performance is, therefore, 
displayed in dumb show, and without 
setting forth the names of its actors. 


Th: man who always goes to sleep. 


The man 


who takes notes and always 


The man who is 


« 


makes a speech. 


‘requested to withdraw.” 


= * : ” 
“ The debate will now close for this evening, gentlemen. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


The New-Year time, with all its characteristic beginnings and 
new resolves, has a knack of suggesting to the scientific mind 
the process familiarly known in commercial circles as that of 
stock-taking. A very necessary process is that of noting the 
value of one’s goods and chattels. and of ascertaining whether 
we are going forwards or sliding backwards in the life com- 
mercial. In the matter of the life physical, it is no less 
important a matter to discover whether we are doing well or 
doing only fairly, or even badly, with respect to the- sheer 
business of living out our appdinted ends. For living, it strikes 
me. is not only a business in itself, but a very important and 
grave piece of work, when all is said and done. How few of us, 
in the first place, can be said to live the perfect physical life, 
such as the sanitarian pictures in his dreams, visions, or 
even prophecies of the ideal existence! Contrariwise, 
how many of us live not only extravagantly, but recklessly 
and carelessly as well—in a physical sense, let me repeat. 
Numbers of us are perpetually overdrawing our account at the 
Bank of Life and Health (Limited—very Limited indeed) ; 
thousands are squandering their patrimony of strength and 
vitality with reckless hand; and thousands more, by com- 
pulsion of circumstances, are forced to make bad bargains in 
life’s business, to struggle to make ends meet, and, alas ! often 
give up business altogether, without joining the ends at all. 
On the whole, then, this great business of living in which 
we all are deeply engaged is a tolerably seasonable topic for a 
New-Year's lay-sermon. Even if one may not have anything 
that is very new or very original to record, he may, like 
preachers of another order, at least “ improve the occasion.” 
Regarding the matter of making the most of our life 
physically as the all-important business in which we are 
engaged from birth to death, the justice of this assertion 
becomes plain when we reflect that to the heaithy man most 
things are possible, while to the unhealthy individual most 
things are beyond reach. The common idea prevails that 
good health is largely a matter of chance; that you must 
take things as they come, and leave all questions of health 
and disease to the guidance of the modern medicine-man. 
Now, it is true, I admit, that for a certain amount of the 
health and disease we enjoy and suffer, we are not responsible. 
There is such a thing as heredity and the inexorable handing 
down from one generation to another of legacies of physical 
unthrift and of bodily ailment. We are born into the world 
with that magical word “constitution” graven deeply in our 
frames, and written on skin and muscle, nerve and sinew, bone 
and brain. We have to live up to our constitutional peculiar- 
ities in some cases, just as we require to live them down in 
others ; and we certainly do start life sometimes with 
a clean bill of health; at other times, sorely handicapped by 
reason of the follies and negligences of our predecessors. But 
beyond this plain declaration of how we may be started well, 
or fairly, or badly in the business of living, there yet lies the 
great commercial fact. that our own personal branch of the 
trade, as regards its making or marring, is largely in our own 
hands.. We can build up a good business out of a feeble 
affair, or we can spoil the best of “going concerns,” as the 
phrase runs. What we require first of all is to know how to 
conduct the affair to a successful issue, and to know the laws 
and rules which regulate the commercial transactions wherein 
we engage. And all this knowledge, I repeat, is not a matter 
of chance; it comes not by nature, and it is only to be learned 
and gained through diligent tuition in the practice of healthy 
living. 


To descend from metaphor to practical details, I maintain 
that, with intelligent and increased attention paid to the laws 
of health, we should be able to save an immensity of pain, a 
large amount of money, and, above all, an incalculable number 
of lives. Weare diligent enough in money-making pursuits, 
and we are all eager enough to woo pleasure and to walk in 
the green pastures and by the still waters of sweet content- 
ment. But the great foundation of all pleasure, health itself, 
is not yet made a matter of even casual study by the people. 
They have still to learn that, as banking, or shoemaking, or 
bookbinding, or any other profession or trade, requires a train- 
ing for its successful pursuit, so the business of being well and , 
of keeping well needs study, demands knowledge, and requires 
patience and perseverance as the necessary conditions for 


building up life’s forees to the end of a hale oldage. The 
doctor’s business is to fight disease; our business is 


to ward it off. His duty is to cure the ailment when 
it arrives; ours is that of keeping the ailment far 
from our doors. ‘lhe business of health-study is not - 
a difficult one by any means. It involves the practical 
application to daily life of comparatively few and simple 
details. We want to know, first of all, about foods and drinks, 
and why temperance in all things—the golden mean of the 
philosopher—is the highway of successful living. We need 
to be taught a philosophy of clothes, that we may be wise 
enough to resist the foolishness of fashion and the common- 
place errors of dress which everywhere abound. ‘We require 
knowledge of the causes of disease—how bad drains cause 
typhoid fever, and how typhus follows like a dread Nemesis on 
the footsteps of overcrowding and foul air. We want to know 
how the young are to be trained physically, and how the old 
are to be cared for so as to prolong the flickering of life’s lamp 
in its feeble time. All this, and more, must we know before 
we may boast of being able to start successfully this great 
business of living well—of doing well in life not only for 
ourselves but for others—for our own house, and for “all sorts 
and conditions of men.” 

A wise reformer once remarked that there would be no 
difficulty incurred in teaching people to live wisely and well, 
provided always you explained to them intelligently the why 
and wherefore of your information. To teach the masses 
why cleanliness of body is a necessity for halth, and why thee 
bath is a sine gud non of good living, it was urged, could only 
be effected if you made people understand that the skin is an 
organ perpetually engaged in getting rid of part of the body's 
waste—that it is really a kind of lung spread over the body, 
and that attention to its work is therefore a prime duty of us 
all. To impress on the minds of the people why ventilation 
is necessary, you must similarly teach them what lungs are, 
and what lungs do. These are the canons of health-science, 
and they are very plain, homely matters after all is said and 
done ; yet on such a basis depends the success of life ina 
physical, and, I will add, in a mental, sense also. So I would 
begin with the school, and make such plain teachings about 
the body and its life and work part and parcel of 
every child’s education. Our children might have little 
Latin and less Greek, or they might not be able to 
construe a single sentence in French, but I should at least 
warrant their knowledge about fresh air and foul, about per- 
sonal cleanliness, about disinfection, and other plain facts of 
health. ‘True, there is no reason why we should not have the 
Latin and the Greek and the French also; but let us place 
a knowledge of this great business of living well first in the 
list of educational necessities. As Herbert Spencer says, it 
will not benefit a sorrowing mother who has lost her child 
through neglect of health-laws that she can read Dante in the 
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original. Lastly, what we gain in the way of health in one 
generation is transmitted in a geometrical ratio to the next 
This is the moral of my New Year's lay-sermon. We are not 
living for self alone when we live healthily. We are really’ 
living for everybody else in the sense that better health for us 
means duty ably performed, life made happier ; while the good 
we ourselves experience is reflected upon our neighbours at 
large. That is not by any means a feeble result of our suc- 
cessful conduct of the business of life. And so,in the true 
meaning of the‘old salutation—a health-greeting in its way— 
I say, “ Fare you well!” ANDREW WILSON. 


MAIDEN FANCIES. 

Youthful womanhood, in the attitude of expectant meditation, 
perhaps not entirely “ fancy-free,” that imparts sentimental 
interest to the beautiful figure in a German artist’s picture, 
the engraving from which is presented for our Extra Supple- 
ment this week, engages the sympathies of every heart. We 
may be old, and dull, and dry, exhausted of the springs of 
personal emotion by a long life-march in the dusty road of 
worldly cares and toils; but the fairest bloom of the sweetest 
portion of humanity, in the season of hopeful affections and 
of innocent natural aspirations, is a spectacle that renews 
our general admiration of the sex, as the ornament and con- 
solation of mortal existence. Of what is the young woman 
thinking ? It would be rude to bid a penny for her thoughts ; 
none of them are to be .bought so cheaply, or in any vulgar 
coin ; and she would be prompted by a feminine instinct to 
tell us something else. This is a warrantable finesse, in all 
honesty of social converse, with due regard to her age and 
condition ; but when the proper time comes, and the proper 
man, she will speak “in good sooth” to reply to a proper 
question, and we trust her “maiden fancies” will be the 
prelude to secure happiness for her and for him. 


COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS, 

The Gazette contains notices that the Queen has been pleased 
to appoint General Sir Henry Wylie Norman (Governor of 
Jamaica) to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colony of Queensland and its Dependencies; the Earl of 
Kintore to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony 
of South Australia and its Dependencies; Sir Henry Arthur 
Blake (late Governer of Newfoundland) to be Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief of the Island of Jamaica and_ its 
Dependencies; Oliver Smith, Esq., Queen’s Advocate of 
the Colony of Lagos, to administer the Government 
of that colony in the event of the absence, &c., of 
the Governor and of the Colonial Secretary thereof ; 
John Worrell Carrington, Esq., C.M.G. (Chief Justice of 
St. Lucia and Tobago), to be Attorney-General for the Colony 
of British Guiana; Samuel John Forster, Esq., and Henry 
Charles Goddard, Esq., to be Unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council of the Colony of the Gambia ; and James 
Topp, Esq., Postmaster of the Gambia, to be an Official Member 
of the Legislative Council of that colony. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct Letters Patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom providing 
for the Government of the Seychelles Islands ; and has been 
further pleased to appoint Thomas Risely Griffith, Esq. 
(Colonial Secretary and Treasurer of Sierra Leone), to be 
Administrator of the Seychelles Islands ; and to give directions 
for the appointment of Francois Hodoul, Eugéne Serret, and 
Noel Jouanis, Esqrs., to be Unofficial Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Seychelles Islands. 


A MAGNIFICENT SELECTION 


BENSON'S BOND-STREET NOVELTIES. 


To be obtained only of 
J. W. BENSON. 


Brilliant Star, £25. 


suitable for Presents. 


BRILLIANT STARS, to form 
Pendants, Brooches, or Hair- 
Pins, from £20 to £125. 


FINE STARS mounted to form Tiara, from 
£170 to £425. 


Brilliant Centre, £5. 


in Silver, 


Pearls and Old Jewels bought for 
Cash. A special demand enables 
Mr Benson to give highest prices. 


An entirely New Stock of Pretty and Useful Articles, 


Silver Cases, Gold Cases, 


BENSON’S 
“FIELD” 


GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS, 1885. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS. HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, Bréguet. vate ees adjusted 
to prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially 
ada) for aaa) Men, ecriren eet and Sailors. 
HUNDREDS of TESTIMONIALS from all parts of the world. 
In oe Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 18-Ct. Gold Cases, 
£25; or Silver, £15. 


The Hunting Editor of the “ Field” says:—‘I can confidently 
recommend Messrs. Benson's Hunting Watch as one that can be 
ded on,”—Field, March 22, 1884, 


Moonstone and Brilliant Brooch, £21. 


e-——@-—"s 


Hunting Safety Scarf Pin, 


Whole Pearl Centre, £1 10s. 


| Mendon 


ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NOVELTIES FOR THE NEW YEAR POST-FREE. 


LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Com- 
pound Balance, Jewelled throughout, and with strong keyless 
action, thus making it the REST AND CHEAPEST WATCH EVER 
MADE AT THE PRICE, and far superior for strength and 
timekeeping to the Swiss Horizontal Watches sold by all 
other Firms. The Cases are 18-ct. gold, ver, e 
made, either Hunting or Half-Hunting, eng ne-turned, richly 
engraved all over, or plain polished with es he engraved 
free. Price £10; or, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5. 


New Edition of BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (the most complete of its 
kind published), containing full par- 
ticulars of these and all other Watches 
from £2 2s., Clocks, Electro-plate, and 
Gem Jewelry post-free on application. 


Moonstone and Diamond Brooch, 
£13 13s. 


Moonstone and Brilliant Brooch, 
£10 10s, 


Queen’s Jeweller 
By Royal Warrant, 


BENSON'S WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. 


PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD using these Watches under most trying conditions 


testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualities. 
BENSON’S EE 


strong and well 


Silver Cases, 


to match, 
from £1 15s. 


Any of these Watches sent free, at our risk, to all 
receipt of draft, cash, or P.0.0., payable at G.P.O. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, B,C. ; and 25, OLD BOND-STREET, W, 


Brilliant Brooch, £30. 
Gold Brooch, £3 3s. 


25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


LADY’S GOLD FOB CHAINS, 


rts of the world, on 


/ SOLE MAKER, 
e 
THE STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, EC.; 


OF DIAMOND JEWELRY ON VIEW. 


Kindly mention reference when requesting a selection of 
Goods on approval. 


A CONSTANT PRODUCTION OF NOVELTIES FOR WEDDING PRESENTS, 


| * Luck that Love finds ever.” 


a 
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SENET} 


Brilliant Brooch, £30. 
Gold Brooch, £3 3s. 
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Silver Cases, Gold Cases, 


BENSON’S 
a) LUDGATE.” 


"GQBI ‘SNOLNIAN| “T¥Oay 0709 


‘ Excel all Others at the price for Accuracy ant sine iat 
DrscripTion.—THREE-QUARTER PLATE ENGLISH VT 
WATCH (Patent Re aasee of BEST LONDON MAKBE, with chro- 
nometer balance, jewelled throughout, and Patent Protection from 
dust and damp. ‘Keeps better time than,and is double the strength 
and value of an atch made. Made in Four Sizes :—Ladies; 
Gentlemen and Youths (as [lustrated); Working Men generally ; 
and specially large and strong for Miners and Railway Men. In 
extra strong Sterling Silver Crystal Glass Cases, Be ; or in 18-Ct. 
Gold Crystal Glass Cases, £12 12s, Lady's Size, £10 10s. 
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“ BR’ a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli vately-flavoured beverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


1 BS cad wegen Seve. 


It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING 


COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease, 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 


point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 


us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


~ PEPER ROBINSON'S 


Crs COURT AND FAMILY MOURNING AND 
BLACK GOODS WAREHOUSE, 


256, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


THE STOCK-TAKING SALE, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


commenced on the 


FIRST MONDAY IN JANUARY, 
and will continue during the month. 


GENUINE BARGAINS will be offered in 
each Department. The whole of the Stock 
has been re-marked to very low prices purposely 
for this Sale. Those ladies who kindly pay an 
early visit can secure remarkably cheap goods. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED to the Superior 

and Elegant Mantles and Jackets recently 
imported. Also to the Superb Sil and Material 
Costumes, Evening Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Beaded 
Bodices, Tea-Gowns, Underclothing, &c. Silks by 
the yard ; also Velvets, Plushes, both plain, striped, 
and brocaded, will be sold wonderfully cheap. All 
black and grey materials are considerably reduced 
in price. The beautiful stock of French Millinery 
Bonnets, just imported,also Crape Bonnets, will be 
sold very cheap. Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas, Neck- 
ties, Fichus, the rich stock of Trimmings, Furs, 
Fur Capes, Muffs, Fur-lined Cloaks, Fur Visites— 
all will be offered at extremely low prices. 


MOURNING ORDERS during the 


SALE wilt be supplied at the same cheap 
rates Best careand prompt attention will be given 
to ull orders, large or small. Travelling assistants, 
fully competent Lotake measuresand instructions, 
Will be sent at once toany part of the country, free 
of any extra expense whatever to the customer, 
Imipediatety. oa receipe of Le ter or Telegram, 
Addressed to 


PETER ROBINSON | 


CHAPMAN & CO’S 
SALLE 


EIAS COMMENCED. 


Send post-card for Patterns and Sale Catalogue. 


NOTTING-HILL, LONDON, W. 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


REDFERN, 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


x) WINTER SEASON. 


MANTLES, 


COWNS, 
COATS, 
ULSTERS, 


Messrs. REDFERN are now exhibiting in their large New Show-Rooms in Conduit-street and Bond-street, an 
array of Winter Novelties in Gowns, Coats, and Wraps, handsomely Braided and Fur-Trimmed ; together with an 
extensive range of Tweeds, original in design and texture, especially prepared for useful and inexpensive gowns. 


26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET, [ 


HATS. 


Communicating with 


27, NEW BOND-STREET, | LONDON, W. 


COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK, and 57, CROSS-SYREET, MANCHESTER. 
Patterns of Newest Materials and Latest Shetches post-free. 


THE Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades ‘ 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-cireus, 


London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
a qualities at most reasonable prices. 


z ) a QT 
Ni OIL ®. 
STRENGTHENS THE HAIR. 


And Prevents it Falling Off. Also Sold in a Golden Colour. Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


y Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, gives Fragrance to the Breath, 
ROWLAND $ | Ask Chemists for Rowland’s Articles. 


| Catalogues and Samples on application. 


° “ 
BBEY, WILLIS, and CO.,_ Wine THE Ll LIPUT 2] 
Merchants, have REMOVED to 32, GREAT TOWER- = Reop, 
STREET, CITY. Champagne cuarantecd from 22s. per Dozen. 


\NV H Y ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
YOU SHOULD USE 


reduced prices sént free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Corninil; and 239, Regent-street. 
SCOTT’S 


oF COD LIVER OIL witu 
HY VPOPHOSPUIIES. 


It is used and endorsed by 
Physicians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

Itis three times as efficacious as plain Cod 
Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not separate 
or change. 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 


M A P P | N & WEBB, Supply the Public at Warehouse Prices. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


The “LILI.CT” is a very useful, light, but strong ~ 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its partienlar and 
newly-invyented Perfect Achromati¢ Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the direetions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and-reniler the “ LILTPUT ” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &e. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe. Thousands of best testimonials. 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent free on demand. 
=e. 


EKRAUSS S& CO., 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 3-fold, from 3s, 6d. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 


FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 
Sterling Silver, £26 5s.; Best Blectro, £9 103. 


JEDDING PRESENTS, TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE, 


CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 


Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Diseases, 
Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


All Chemists at 2/6 and 4/6. | 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S Celebrated Se 
in stock, in all sizes, fitted in strong oak chests, 
£5 108, £9 108., £11 153., £17 108,, £25, &e. 
SPECIAL 


rvices of Plate Spe ucleey, AND 


DETAILED LIST POST-FREE, 


wie OXFORD-STREET, W.; 
POULTRY, E.C., LONDON, 
MANUFACTORIES AND SHOW-ROOMS: 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated June 25, 1887), with a codicil (dated Jan. 17, 
1888), of William Isaac Cookson, J.P., late of Worksop Manor, 
Worksop, Notts, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who died on Nov. 1, 
was proved on Dee. 29 by Norman Charles Cookson and George 
John Cookson, the sons, and William Gibson, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being sworn to exceed £585,000. 
The testator bequeaths £3000 and an annnity of £2000 for 
life to his wife, Mrs. Emma Mary Ann Cookson ; £10,000 to 
the trustees of the marriage settlement of his daughter, Mrs. 
Jane Ann Bulman, to follow the trusts therein contained ; 
£5000, upon trust, for his daughter Agnes Elizabeth, Countess 
Von Seyssel d’Aix; £2000 to his grandson, Neston William 
Diggle, on his attaining the age of twenty-one ; £20,000 each 
to his daughters, Louisa Adelaide and Alice Winifred ; £18,000 
each to his other daughters, and legacies to servants. He 
devises his warehouses, lands, and premises on the south side 
of the Close at Newcastle to his son Norman. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves between his sons, but 
certain sums advanced to them during his lifetime are to be 
brought into account. 

The will (dated Feb. 6, 1888) of Mr. James Irvin Hughes, 
late of No. 328, Camden-road, and No. 14, Hillsborough- 
terrace, Ilfracombe, a partner in the firm of Copestake, Hughes, 
and Co., Bow-churchyard, who died on Noy. 8, was proved on 
Jan. 2 by Mrs. Mary’ Love Hughes, the widow and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £104,000. The testator gives £500, all his furniture, 
linen, plate, &c., carriages and horses, his house in Camden- 
road, and the use, for life, cf his freehold house at Ilfracombe, 
to his wife; £2000 to Mrs. Emma Maria Strather ; £3000, 
upon trust, for his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Snow, and, on the 
death of his wife, he devises his freehold house at Ilfracombe 
to his niece, Isabella Street. The residue of his real and per- 
sonal estute he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life, and then 
as she shall by will or codicil appoint. 

The will (dated Dee, 9, 1888) of Miss Maria Cox, late of 
No. 7, Dawson-place, W., who died on Dec. 11, was proved on 
Jan. 2 by Herbert Edward Cox, the brother, and Herbert 
Lovis Noel-Cox, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being sworn to exceed £43,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths £7000, upon trust, for her nephew, James Ernest 
Lacordaire Cox ; £2000 to her niece, Caroline Ella Cox ; £400 
to her aunt, Miss Mary Anne Evans ; and certain shares in the 
County Fire Insurance Company, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company, and the Royal Mail Steamship Company, 
her inscribed stock of Queensland and New Zealand, her free- 
hold property at Muswell Hill, Edmonton, and Croydon, and 
all her furniture, &c., at her house to her nephew, Herbert 
Lovis Noel-Cox. The residue of her real and personal estate 
she leaves to her brother Herbert Edward Cox. 

The will (dated April 1, 1884) of Colonel Ernest Henry 
Manningham Buller, late of Woolwich, who died on Nov. 8 
last, was proved on Dec. 27, by Edmund Manningham Mann- 
ingham Buller, the brother, and William Morton Philips, the 
nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £28,000. ‘The testator gives all his ready money, the money 
at his bankers’ and agents’, and his horses, uniforms, books, &c., 
to his brother Edmund; and annuities of £300 each to his 
brother Reginaid John Manningham Buller, and during 
svidowhood, to his sister-in-law, Mrs. Alice Jessie Manning- 
ham Buller, the widow of his brother Frederic Charles. The 
residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his brother 
Edmund, for life, and then to his children, as he shall appoint. 


The will (dated Feb. 10, 1885), with a codicil (dated March 7, 
1888), of Mr. Frederic Richard Surtees, late of Boxley Abbey, 
Kent, who died on Noy. 29, was proved on Dec. 28, by Frederick 
Philipse Morris and Mrs. Caroline Prothero, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £26,000. The testator 
bequeaths £200 to his friend, Ker Baillie Hamilton; £100 
each to his brother, Gordon Surtees; his nephew, Villiers 
Surtees; John Surtees ; his sister, Mrs. Hlizabeth Allnatt, her 
daughter Mand, and Frederick Philipse Morris ; £1500 Madras 
Railway Stock to Henry Cox; 50 shares in the Bank of South 
Australia to George Nelson Cox; £2100 to his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Reid, for the way she nursed him through his illness ; 
and other legacies and specific gifts of pictures, books, plates, 
&e., to relatives and friends. The residue of his property he 
leaves to Mrs. Catherine Prothero. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under Seal of the Commissariot 
of Ayrshire, of the general trust, disposition, and settlement 
(dated Aug. 17, 1887) of the Most Honourable Evelyn, 
Marchioness of Ailsa, wife of the Marquis of Ailsa, who died 
at Culzean Castle, Maybole, Ayrshire, on July 26, granted to 
the Rev. Sholto Douglas, Campbell Douglas, and Dayid Baird, 
jun., the executors nominate, was resealed in London on Dec. 31, 
the value of the personal estate in England and Scotland 
amounting to upwards of £17,000. 

The will (dated Sept. 4, 1888) of Lady Rosamond Spencer 
Churchill, the wife of Alfred Henry Caulfield, Esq., of Meadow 
Bank, Twickenham, who died on Dec. 10, was proved on Jan. 1 
by the said Alfred Henry Caulfield, the sole executor, the yalue 
of the personal estate exceeding £6000. ‘The testatrix leaves 
all her property, estate and effects over which she has any 
power of appointment, to her husband, absolutely. 


MUSIC. 


The earliest performance of the year—indeed, the earliest that 
was possible—was that of “The Messiah” (conducted by Mr. 
Barnby) by the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall on 
Jan. 1, already briefly mentioned. The soprano solos were 
finely sung by Madame Albani, who made her last public 
appearance before her departure for America. The other 
principal vocalists were Madame Patey, Mr. C. Banks, and Mr. 
W. Mills. The choruses were grandly rendered, the “ Halle- 
lujah” and “ For unto us” having been especially impressive. 
The concert just referred to was speedily followed by the 
continuance of the twenty-third season of Mr. John Boosey’s 
London Ballad Concerts at St. James's Hall. This was an 
afternoon performance on Jan. 5, when solo yocal music was 
effectively rendered by Mrs. Mary Davies, Mdlle. Trebelli, 
Madame Sterling, Miss E. Rees, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and 
Mr. Maybrick ; Mr. E. Faning’s select choir having contributed 
some good part singing. Favourite songs and ballads, old and 
new, were included in the programme, several having been (as 
usual) encored. M._Tivadar Nachéz played some violin solos 
with skilful execution. Mr. 8S. Naylor was the accompanist. 
On Monday evening Jan. 7, the Popular Concerts at 
St. James’s Hall were resumed in continuation of the thirty- 
first season (begun on Noy. 12). The final evening concert of 
1888 took place on Dec. 17, and the last afternoon performance 
of the old year was given on Dec. 22, so that a comparatively 
brief interval elapsed between the cessation and resumption of 
these concerts, the absence of which is a cause ef regret to a 
very large public, whose rejoicing at their renewal is propor- 
tionately great. The evening concert of Jan. 7 was of sub- 
stantial and varied interest, although not presenting any 
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novelty. Madame Néruda (Lady Hallé) reappeared as leading 
and solo violinist, her associates in Beethoven’s quartet in 
E flat (the harp quartet) having been MM. Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti; and her solo pieces‘an Adagio by Spohr and Leclair’s 
*Tambourin.” Mdlle. Janotha was the pianist, her principal 
display having been in Chopin’s Barcarolle. The closing piece 
in the programme was Rubinstein’s Sonata, Op. 18, for piano and 
violoncello, which received a fine interpretation from the lady 
pianist and Signor Piatti. Two lieder by Brahms, and 
Jounod’s “Le Nom de Marie” were effectively sung by Mr. 
Santley, Mr. S. Naylor having been the accompanist of the 
evening. The Saturday afternoon performances associated 
with the Monday Popular Concerts are resumed on Jan. 12. 

That esteemed vocalist Miss Damian announced an evening 
concert at Prince's Hall on Jan. 9, with a varied programme, 
including performances by herself and other well-known 
artis‘s, vocal and instrumental. Miss Damian accompanies 
Madame Albani in her professional visit to America. 

The production of M. Planquette’s new opera, “ Paul Jones.” 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre—announced for Jan. 12—will 
have to be commented on hereafter. 

The annual conference of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians has just been held at Cambridge. Addresses 
were delivered by several more or less well-known professors 
in furtherance of the avowed purpose of “ especially encouraging 
and promoting the growth of British music, and restoring this 
great country to the proud pre-eminence in their art that she 
had formerly held.” ‘The meeting of next year will take place 
at Edinburgh, beginning on Jan. 8. 

Another renewal of musical activity in London will occur 
on Jan. 15, when Mr. Henschel’s interesting Symphony Con- 
certs will be resumed, at St. James's Hall, with the fifth of the 
evening performances. 

The production of M. Benoit’s oratorio, “ Lucifer,” by the 
Royal Choral Society—promised for Jan. 16—has been post- 
poned indefinitely ; “ Faust ” (originally announced for 
March 30) being given instead. 

London music will soon resume its usual engrossing share 
of public attention ; a plentiful supply of winter perform- 
ances leading to still more in the spring and summer months ; 
the latter season bringing forward operatic schemes which are 
as yet immature and not safely to be predicted, with the ex- 
ception of the known fact of Mr. Augustus Harris's renewed 
occupation of Covent-Garden Theatre for a summer season of 
Royal Italian Opera performances, which promise to be of high 
and special interest. 


The returns of the joint-stock enterprises at Somerset 
House for 1888 are regarded as phenomenal. The aggregate 
capitals amounted to over £400,000,000, as against £168,000,000 
in 1887. The returns for the month of December gave capitals 
in the aggregate of £12,232,030, which amount accounts for 
162 companies. 

We have received “The Melbourne Arqus Tables of 
Australasian Mails for 1889.” They are in the form of a small 
book of twenty-four pages, suitable for the pocket, and com- 
prise the complete official British and foreign mail services to 
and from Australia and New Zealand, rates of passage, postage, 
and cable charges. There is also an excellent lithographed 
chart of the world, showing cable systems, calendar, &c. 
Copies may be obtained gratis at the London offices of the 
Argus, 80, Fleet-street ; or by enclosing a penny stamp to 
cover postage. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


There was hardly so much interest as usual in the private view 
of the winter exhibition of the Royal Academy on Jan.5. The 
new actress, Miss Julia Neilson, sweeping through the rooms 
with a great air of being “somebody” and escorted by Mr. 
Gilbert, was the most noticed ; though an unknown in brightest 
scarlet silk with outside pockets, narrow sash, and buttons of 
black, contested that position. Miss Neilson had a big flat 
black hat with a number of little birds pointing their tails in 
the-air on the crown, and an “Empire” or bird-cage veil, a 
Directoire dress of grey silk, and a long seal-skin mantle. 
Lady Colin Campbell looked subdued all in black; and Mrs. 
Bancroft tried to appear quiet in a similarly sombre garb. 
Evergreen Mrs. Stirling had a biscuit-coloured gauze and lace 
bonnet and a long seal-brown mantle. Lady Dorothy Nevill’s 
green tie was the object of much suppressed admiration. Mrs. 
Jopling showed the true artist's eye for colour in her daring 
combination of olive-green cloth Directoire coat and copper 
silk vest. 

Madame Carnot, I hear, is being attacked by a section of 
the French press for haying received at the Elysée the famous 
explorer, Madame Dieulafoy, in “the dress of a man.” This 
is a costume which she first devised for herself when super- 
intending the excavations made under the care of her husband 
and herself in Persia. This garb, assumed first for working 
purposes, Madame Dieulafoy found so convenient and easy 
that a return to stays, tight-fitting or décolletée bodices, and 
long trains became intolerable. Madame Dieulafoy wears a 
“dual garment” slightly modified from that common to man, 
an “all-round” coat, and deep turn-down white collar—so 
that she could not be mistaken for a man even at a casual 
glance. Our own great woman traveller, Miss Isabella Bird, 
wears a somewhat similar costume when away from civilisa- 
tion ; but her trousers are full and set in to the ankle, while 
she has a short skirt to her coat, which is usually worn buttoned 
up to above the knee, but which can on occasion be let down 
so as to conceal the “divided” arrangement. George Sand 
and Rosa Bonheur were more uncompromising. When the 
former assumed male attire, her object was to go freely and 
without notice about the streets of Paris: an object that 
certainly would not have been attained by a costume that was 
neither male nor female in fashion. It is fifty years ago now 
since the famous free-lance of womanhood so greatly dared ; 
and Rosa Bonheur's similar action (justified on the ground of 
the greater convenience and safety of male clothing when she 
was going about in stock-yards and other rough places to 
study animal life) dates almost as far back. The grand 
picture by Rosa Bonheur which is now in the National 
Gallery— The Horse Fair’—was eighteen months in course 
of painting, and during the whole of that time the artist 
attended the horse-market of Paris regularly twice a week, 
costumed and looking so like a man that she never attracted 
the observation of the rough characters who, by some mysteri- 
ous law of attraction, always gather in special force around 
“the noble animal.” 

With such high precedents as these—one of the greatest of 
French authors and one of the greatest of French painters— 


to support Madame Dieulafoy's action, it seems strange that 
an attack should be made through her costume on Madame 
Carnot. It is, of course, most necessary that the attire of 
men and that of women should be distinguishable at a 
glance. Except under special excuse, such as that of Rosa 
Bonheur, no woman who respected herself would consent to 
so clothe herself as to be liable to be mistaken for a man. 
But so far as concerns the assumption of a garment that recog- 
nises, as Lady Harberton puts it, “ that a woman is a biped "— 
why, surely, women have a prior claim to that kind of 
costume. Probably a larger number of women (all those in the 
Orient) now wear, and always have worn, visible trousers than 
wear long, petticoats ; so that it is absurd to talk as though 
such a garment were naturally and eternally forbidden to the 
sex. There can be little doubt that some more useful, less 
cumbrous kind of dress than that now general will be evolved 
in course of time out of the practical necessities of the large 
and ever growing class of working educated women. As soon 
as women begin to labour in earnest, and require to go out in 
all weathers and to exercise to the full whatever natural 
bodily strength they may possess, they feel the immense 
disadvantages of the dragging petticoats around their 
ankles. Working women, in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase, would not be likely ever to free themselves from 
the incubus. Man is an imitative animal — especially 
in his feminine gender ; and the lower classes of womankind 
will, in matters of dress, follow the upper as sheep follow the 
bell-wether. In one of Leech’s funny sketches, in the days of 
crinoline, the cook, who has just swept down some pots by 
reason of her circumference, is remonstrated with by the 
housemaid—* Lor’, Cook, I wonders as you should wear such a 
big one about the house ; I only puts mine on for Sundays” : 
and Cook loftily replies, ‘Excuse me, Mary Jane, J likes to 
be a lady on weekdays as well as Sundays!” It must certainly 
be women entitled to be called “ladies” who must introduce 
any innovations into female everyday attire. It is impossible 
to predict what those will be or when they will begin ; but 
it may confidently be said that there will be changes, because 
the present fashion of dress is a handicap that women engaged 
seriously in the battle of life cannot afford, however comfort- 
ably it may be endured by the comparatively indolent dwellers 
at home and by the queens of society who toil not at all. 

New vocations for educated women are constantly being 
sought for in a way that shows how many of that class need 
and find it hard to get congenial employment. The latest 
ideas in this direction are at least novel. They are “the lady 
guide” and “the home musician.” The former is to under- 
take to personally conduct visitors to this vast metropolis, 
whether to shows, to shops, or to lodgings. If a country or 
foreign party strange to London propose to visit it, they can send 
beforehand to the ‘“ Lady Guide Association ” full particulars 
of their requirements and their limits of terms for apartments, 
and all preparations will be made for them. When they come, 
their guide will meet them at the railway station, convoy 
them to their rooms, help them to lay out their plans, and 
generally act as a devoted friend to the stranger within the 
gates—only the consideration will be three-and-sixpence per 
hour instead of hospitable sentiments. After that, she can be 


engaged to go to sights, to explain the lions, to lead the 
mistress to shops where her taste and her purse will be suited, 
or to take charge of the youngsters while papa and mamma 
go to the theatre or to their distant rich relation’s dinner 
party. If there are enough employers to be found, the 
occupation may be far from unpleasant; the problem of 
whether there are enough visitors to London who desire 
such help to make the scheme successful can only 
be solyed by experience. “The Home Musician” appears 
to me even less practical an idea, She is to be a young 
lady fairly accomplished as a pianist, or singer, or both, 
who will go, for a small remuneration, to perform by the hour 
to invalids, or in family circles where music is appreciated. 
Here, again, the problem is—are there people who want the 
thing done? Personally, if I could only (or always) defend 
myself from the amateur or inferior semi-professional musician 
by paying her half-a-erown an hour to keep away, the coin 
would be forthcoming. But there may be numbers of people 
who will gladly pay to hear the piano pounded after the 
manner of the third-rate music teacher ; and, as musicians of 
small powers, anxious to earn, are sadly overabundant, it will 
be a blessing to that class if such an outlet for their exertions 
can be found. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE PARCEL POST FOR PLACES ABROAD. 


The postage on parcels not exceeding 111b. in weight for 
India (including Burmah and the Indian post-offices in the 
Persian Gulf), Aden, and Zanzibar, is now reduced to the 
following rates :—not exceeding 1lb., Is.; for each pound 
or fraction of a pound additional, 8d. The postage on parcels 
for the Australian colonies (except Queensland, to which 
colony the parcel post does not yet extend), Hong-Kong, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the Cape of Good Hope 
has also been reduced. The Post-Office notifies that parcels 
not exceeding 4 1b. in weight may now be accepted for trans- 
mission to any post-office in Canada, the service being no 
longer, as heretofore, restricted to certain selected offices. 


The statue of the late Rev. William Barnes, the Dorset 
poet, by Mr. E. Rosene Mullins, has been cast, and can be seen 
by those interested at Mr. Moore’s foundry, until Jan. 19. It 
is to be erected in Dorchester, and unveiled by the Bishop of 
Salisbury on Feb. 4. 

The returns of the Board of Trade show that during the 
last year 280,068 emigrants of British origin left our shores, 
being a smaller number by 1419 than that of those leaving in 
1887. On the other band, the number of foreigners leaving 
for countries out of Europe was 113,325, being greater by 4758 
than the number of those who left in 1887. ‘The increase in 
foreign emigration was principally to the United States and 
British North America. The emigration from Ireland was 
73,195, as compared with 78,901 in 1887; that from England 
171,004, against 168,221 in 1887; and that from Scotland 
35,869, against 34,365. The British emigrants to the United 
States were fewer in 1888 than in 1887 by 5566, and to 
Australia by 2961, whilst those to British North America were’ 
more numerous in 1888 by 2909 than those in 1887. 
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I have annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis of PEARS’ SOAP, and have 
It contains neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and 
it is free from artificial colouring matter. A better, purer, or more durable Soap cannot be made. 


not found it to vary in quality or in composition. 


I find PEARS’ SOAP remarkably good—prepared from pure materials, combined in the proper pro- 
portions, and free from Cocoa-Nut Oil and from artificial colouring. 


of the tenderest infant. 


I have found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the hands and complexion. 
I have much pleasure in stating that I have used PEARS’ SOAP for some time, and prefer it to 


any other. 


I have used PEARS’ SOAP for two years with the greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best, 


It may safely be used upon the skin 
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NEW MUSIC. 


METTLER and CO, 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


MA4S°8 and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to her Majesty, Queen Victoria, the 
Empress Eugenie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir John 
Stainer, Ch. Gounod, 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to the Sultan of Turkey, the Abhé Liszt, 
Dr. F. J. Campbell of the Royal Normal College, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


HAML 5 
MAN and IN ORGANS. 


Used in Westminster Abbey, St. James's Hall 
Covent-Garden Theatre, Drury-Lane Theatre, and 
in all the principal concert-rooms, 


Ass and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Supplied to the Royal Navy, the Cunard steamers 
Etruria and Umbria, and the City of New York. 


MAS°8 and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Always used by Mr. Sankey, and continually pur- 
chased for Mission-Work in all parts of the world, 


Asx and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Highest Awards—Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Phil- 
saelplie 1876; Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1881; London, 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Some points of ehperipriey of the Mason and 
Hamlin Organs—Selection and Preparation of 
Material, Voicing, 


ASN and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Improved Centre-Pressure, Self-Adjusting Reed 
Valves—the Per ent Patents, Improved Knee 
Swell, Eolian Harp Stop, 


MAS and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


No useless Stops. Elegance of Cases in design, 
Bere aEeny and finish, New “Pedal Point” 
Op. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Popular Models. The Three - Manual and 32ft. 
Pedal Organ. The Two-Manual and 16ft, Pedal 


Organ. The Liszt Organ. 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


The Queen's Model. The Chancel Organ. 


The 


zy) Sunday-School Organ, The Mission Organ. 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
as Dr, Stainer’s complete Instruction-Book for the 


ee and Hamlin American Organ, 28. 6U., post- 
ree, 


MM AsoN and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
PY 


New Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis and post- 
tree on application. 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS, 
Al 


Over 200 different Models manufactured. Prices 
from £8 Liberal Discount for Cash, 


ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 


New System of Stringing. 
Singing quality of Tone. 


and HAMLIN PIANOS. 


New Drawing-room Grand Piano. 
New Upright Grand Piano, 


MAs°N 
and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
New Catalogue, 


M ASON 
Ey Just published, 


ETZLER and CO., 


*MUSIO PUBLISHERS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT IMPORTERS. 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
LONDON. 


a 


Ask your Musicseller for 
MORLEY and COS NEW SONGS 
. Worth 
Singing. 
AS*% NOT. Maude Valerie White's 
Last and finest Song. 
“A brilliant success,” 
[HE RIPPLE OF THE RIVER, F. Moir's 
Last and prettiest Song 
(Composer of “ Best of All”), 
[THE ARAB’S TROTH. T. Hutchinson's 
Vigorous New Bass or Baritone Song 
(Composer of “ Fetters of Gold”) 
A RIBBON AND A FLOWER. Barnby’s 
. Last and most beautiful Song. 
Lists free. 


Keys for all voices, 28. each, 


ELLE ETOILE VALSE. 


“The prettiest valse ever written.” 


BELLE ETOILE VALSE. By Bonheur. 
Played by all the finest Bands 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 2s. 


IA POMPADOUR. (A Court Dance.) 


By BOGGETTI. 
“Suggestive of the stately minuet.” 
“The success of the season.” 1s. 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF ONE SHILLING BOOKS. 
T. JAMES’S SONG - BOOKS, 


Contain the best and prettiest songs, 
12 Books, now ready. 


T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 1s. 


Book I. contains new Songs by Ciro Pinsuti. 
Full music size. Post-free 13 stamps each, 
List of Contents free, 


W MORLEY and CO., 127, Regent-st., W. 


each, 


Loves GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. 


OVE’S GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO 


c BONHEUR. Splendidly Illustrated. This most charm- 
ing Waltz must become the success of the season and the 
rage of London. Performed with overwhelming applause at 
all the Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &c, 2s.net. Band 
and Military Parts now ready. ee 
LonbdoN Music PuBLIsHine Company (Limited), 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


R. SIMS REEVES will Sing LINDSAY ! 


* LENNOX'S popular Song, “Love's Golden Dream,” 
during the coming seaSon, 2s, net.—LONDON Music PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 54,Great Marlborough-street, W. 


JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pultency-street, London, W. 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 

[BARDS 


PIANOS.—Messrs ERARD, of 


4, 18. Great Marlborough-street. London, and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Makers to. her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to Bipeneieliy, apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 


E RARDS’ PIANOS.— COTTAGES, 


OBLIQUES tram 8S gui 
ba rom uineas, 
GRANDS. fi i 


S, from 125 guineas. 


be , i 

D ALMAINE and CO’S PIANOS AND 
A _ ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner deceased.—A hsolute Sale 
Erevious to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty. Easy 
terms. Good Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 

Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6,35 guineas. 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas, 
American TgAns, hy the best Makers, from 4} guineas up to 
100 guineas, N.B,—The railway return fare will be refunded to 
ed Reels Bee wet Pee - panes whose 
8 within 2 miles © ondon.— 9. Insbury-paye- 

ment, £.C, (Established 103 Years), i ae 


from 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


Now ready, 


"THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 


A New Opera by 


\ \ 7 S. GILBERTand ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
° Vocal Score, 5s, net. 
Pianoforte Solo (arranged by J. Wadsworth) .. 
Libretto, 1s, net. 
Waltz, pac eile, and Lancers (arranged by P, 
Bucalossi) .. Pr oe +. each 
Pinnoforte Arrangements, by Kuhe, Boyton Smith, 
and Smallwood .. . a ~ A «. 28, 0d. net, 
Selection for the Pianofor played by all the 
inilitary bands), by C. Godfrey, jun. a eee | 
Farmer's Fantasia for Violin and Pianoforte ++ 28. 6d, net, 


33. 0d, net. 


2s. Od. net. 


TOSTI'S NEW SONGS. 
M°RE AND MORE. 


Words by John Muir. 
Sung by Mr. Barrington Kvodte. 


BeEAuTYs EYES. 


Words by F. BE. Weatherly. 
Sung by Mr. Alec, Marsh, 
Twelfth Edition, 


MAUDE VALERIE WHITE'S NEW SONGS. 
(COME TO ME IN MY DREAMS. 


Words by Matthew Arnold, 
Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton. 


S° WE’LL GO NO MORE A-ROVING. 
Words by Byron, 


A charming Song, by this most popular Composer, 
ERNEST FORD. 
ECAUSE I LOVE THEE. 
Immense success, Sung Everywhere. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
P, BUCALOSSI. 


PASTORELLA. Waltz. 


By Composer of “ My Queen" Waltz. 


ICK-A-BACK. Polka. 
By Composer of “ P, and 0.” Polka, 


ALFRED OELLIER. 
UMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH. Waltz. 


By Composer of “ Dorothy.” 
MAY OSTLERE. 
(THE). Waltz. 


By Composer of “ Hypatia Waltz.” 
Price 2s. each net. 


DREAM 


LA STRENE. 
Morceau de Salon. 


Mattei’s Latest Success, 
CARLO ALBANESI, 
GERENADE MAURESQUE. 
Played by the Composer with great success, 
Each 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and Co,, 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C, 


HAPPELL and CO..\S IMPROVED IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. New designs, 
Marqueterie panels, &c., from 43 Guineas, 


HAPPELL and CO0.’S PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS. and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System, New or Secondhand. 


HAPPELL and OC©0O’S PIANOFORTES 
for INDIA and the COLONIES. Iron-framed and extra 
screwed. Testimonials and Lists, post-free, 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guineas, 
Pronounced by the highest judges to be superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, B.C. 


yous BRNSMEAD and Sons’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
RETURNED FROM HIRE, 
may be purchased at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Illustrated and Priced Lists post-free on application. 
18, 20,and 25, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887. 
OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs, to 80 gs, ; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10s. 6d. per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgaté-within, London, E.C, 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
® Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Square PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by the great 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and 
American Organs. either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
their Three-Years’ System. 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 
SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and OO., for “General good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application,—Regent-street, W., 
and Moorgate-street, 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


A desire it to be most distinctly understood that they are 
' Pianoforte Manufacturers only,and that. their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


IANOS, £15; PIANOS, £20; PIANOS, £25. 
An Pa Beats now offers to those who are able to pay 
cash of purchasing really good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
Erard, and other good makers at nominal prices. .Lists free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and _Co., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


BROADWOOD Oblique Pianoforte, seven 


octaves, check action, iron plate, cost 95 guineas, nearly 
new, very little used, price £49 cash or instalments, carriage 
free —REYNOLDS’ Pianoforte Saloons, Torquay, Est. 1847. 


MUSICAL BOXES.—Messrs Nicole Fréres 


invite inspection of the Perfect Interchangeable 
Musical Box (Registered), by whicha variety of airs can be 
produced.—21, Ely-place, London, E.0, Geneya, Estab, 1815, 
Price-List No. 6, post-free. Musical Boxes repaired. 


((OCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS 


pits. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


PILLS. 


(JOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS . 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


PILLS. 


(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively 
restore in every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.’ 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on hald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by 
| Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


} opportunity for securing goods of the 


JyArs ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


61 


"THE QUIVER. 


jars ANNUAL SALE of 


TPHE QUIVER.—Enlarged to Eighty Pages 


Monthly. 


MODELS and ACCUMULATED STOCK 


W ILL CONTINUE throughout the MONTH. 


]{XCEPTIONAL REDUCTIONS have been 


made in every department, and Ladies will find thisan 


highest quality on 
peculiarly favourable terms. c : 


J AY’S 


MOURNING. In reply to many inquiries, 
- we recommend the MAISON JAY'S. 

This house, long established, makes Mourning a specialty, 
and is excelled by no other house in London or Paris for the 
beauty of the work, the quality of the materials, or the style 
of manufacture, 


Ars 


ANTLES.—The diversity of fashion in 
- these articles of dress renders description almost 
impossible, but Messrs. JAY haye charming models from 
which ladies can select in accordance with individual taste, 


Jy Ars 
MMLLEINERY.— Messrs. JAY’S BONNETS 
and HATS in Black or Black and White are incompar- 
able. 
Jars 
INNER and EVENING DRESSES. 


Messrs, JAY have a choice selection 
DRESSES suitable for Ladics who “M0 
wear black from choice, 


Ars 


i of MODEL 
are in mourning, or who 


RENCH JET.—The Fashionable Ornaments 


_ for Mourning.—Messrs. JAY invite special attention to 
their present selection of French Jet, also to some choice 
examples of Real Whitby Jet. 


Jars 


EST ENGLISH CRAPE. — Specially 


manufactured for Messrs. JAY,and confidently recom- 
menaed by them, as it will neither spot nor shrink. Hight 
Prize Medals, Prices from 9s, to 21s. per yard. 


Jars 


AILORING.—LADIES’ COSTUMES, 


Jackets, Ulsters. and Riding Habits made to order. 


jexs 


MOURNING ORDERS in the COUNTRY. 


Messrs. JAY'S experienced assistants travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers. They 
take with them DRESSES and MILLINERY, besides patterns 
of materials, all marked in plain figures, and at the sane price 
as if purchased at the warehouse. Reasonable estimates are 
also given for Household Mourning. 


J Ars REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


MENIER. 


Awarded 
the 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER in 41b. and ¢1b. 
PACKETS. 


CHOCOLAT 


AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION, 1883. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


NHOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Hight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 lh, 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER 
Sold Everywhere, 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 
and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies, Book- 
plates engraved in mediwvaland modern styles. Signet rings, 
18-carat, from 428.—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 


STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address. No charge forengraving steeldie. Wedding 
and Invitation Cards. A card-plate and 50 hest Visiting 
Cards, 2s. 8d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C. 


THE “PARKER” UMBRELLA (REGISTERED). 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, 


5000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, direct 
e 


from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk. PARKER’S hollow-ribbed frames ; beautifully carved 
and mounted sticks. Parcel Post free, 2s. 9d. (or 36 stamps), 
15,000 sold in twelve months. List and Testimonials free. 
Re-covering, &c., neatly done—J. B, PARKER, Umbrella 
Works, Broom-close, Sheffield. 


NNUAL SALE.—REGENT HOUSE. J. 


ALLISON and CO, beg respectfully to announce that 
their ANNUAL SALE of FANCY GOODS, at greatly reduced 
prices, is now proceeding. An early inspection is solicited. 
Striped and Plain Peau de Soie, at 2s. 114d., worth 4s. 6d. ; Rich 
Black Satin and Moire Stripes, at 4s. 6d., worth 6s. 6d. ; Broche 

eand Striped Silks, at 4s. 9d., worth &s, 6d,; Black Striped 
Velvets, at 3s, 6d., originally 5s, 6d.; Braided Costumes, in all 
colours, from 42s. ; 14-inch wide China Sashes, at 2s, 11d, ; 16-inch 
China Ribbons, at 8$d., very cheap ; Fur-lined Cloaks, at 73s. 6d., 
special value; Tailor-made Jackets, from 21s, Balland Dinner 
Gowns in great yariety. 238, 240, and 242, REGENT-STREET ; 
2%6and 27, ARGYLL-STREBT, W. 


A T HOME and ABROAD.—-Accidents of all 
kinds insured against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London. Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley, Chairman. Annual Income, £248,090. Compensation 
already paid, £2,500,000. Moderate Premiums, favourable con- 
ditions, new concessions. Prompt and Liberal Settlement of 
Claims. West-End Office : 8, Grand Hotel-Buildings, W.C. Head 
Office, 64,Cornhill, E.C—Wi1LttAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H° MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 


Daily yield, 507,600 galls. Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fahr. 
The Baths were founded hy the Romans in the First Century. 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections. 
The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at great 
expense, One of the greatest hygienic physicians says: “They 
are the most complete in Burope.” They include Thermal 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms. All 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths. Band Daily in the 
Pump-room. Address Manager for every information. 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and get a bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately ; it ya bertectly harmless; it pro- 
duces natural quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain ; 
and the little cherub awakes “as bright asa button.” Be sure 
and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that 
“Gurtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it. Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers, at 1s. 14d. 


Now ready, price 6d., 


[HE QUIVER for JANUARY, 
containing :— 

CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE CREE INDIANS. 
A a eles Re awe nce 

SERA ALT. By the Rev. Michael Eastwood. 
ue PRAISE TO THEE, THOU GREAT CREATOR.” Music 
GODS PREVENTING GOODNESS. By the Rey. Henry 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. Inter- 

national Series, 

SANTA CLAUS AT CLIFF COTTAGE. 


By 


A Christmas Story. 
THE JOY OF CHRIST. By the Rey, William Burnet, M.A, 
ON THE LAKE OF THUN. Poem. By John Francis Waller. 
THE END OF AN OLD ROMANCE, By Helen Smetham. 
Pan LEAVES OF THE VINE.” By the Bishop of 
OUR MODERN HERORS. By George Weatherly. 
THE PENKNIFE AND THE BRAZIER. By the Rey. P. B. 
a rae 

ABLE FROM NATURE. y Lady ‘ a 
Hosters URE. By Lady Laura Hampton. 

i BERRIES, By the Rev. Frederick Langbridge, M.A, 
WIDOWS’ WORRIES. By the Rev. Frederick Hastings. 
ST. COLUMB'S OATHEDRAL, By the Hon, Isabel Plinket. 
PRESBYTERIANS 1N COUNCIL. By the Rey. Professor 
ONR ETTLE BIRD. ROUN 

E LITTLE ). OUNDED, By Arthur L. Salmon. 
LITTLE-KNOWN BIBLICAL TREASURES. By the Rey. 
a wai Abi 

OUT RED LETTER DAYS.—By Felix Ferry, 

THE QUIVER WAIFS FUND. ERC 
aBOe d ONE: Notes of Christian Life and Work in all 

ields, 
THE QUIVER BIBLE-READING SOCIETY. 
THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 

Serial Stories, 

MISS HILARY'S SUITORS. By the Author of “A Wilful 

Young Woman.” 

“TO THE LIONS!” By the Rev. Professor Church, M.A. 
ii With 35 Illustrations hy leading artists, 

There are several complete stories in‘ The Quiver’ better 
worth a guinea and a half than many for which that sum is 
Lean pane School Hee 

“Best of all the magazines devoted to Sunday reading is 
‘The Quiver, "—Saturday Review. ? 

“There can be but one unanimous opinion as to the unap- 
proachable character of ‘The Quiver. "—Christian Union. 

“A veritable gold mine to those whe are partial to quiet, 


instructive, and religious reading will be found in ‘The 
Quiver.’ "—The Queen, 


(CASSELL'S MAGAZINE. 


(CASSELL'S MAGAZINE.—NEW VOLUME 


now commencing. 


Price 7d., 


(CASSELL'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


contains :— 
SERIAL STORIES. 

MR, TRENCH OF BRASENOSE: The Romance of a Long 
Vacation, By Mary L, Armit. Illustrated by Wal, Paget. 

UNDER A STRANGE MASK. By Frank Barrett, Awhor of 
“By Misadventure,” “ Hatlowe’s Helpmate,” “ Hidden 
Gold,” &c. Illustrated by F. E, Brewtnall, R.W.S, 

COMPLETE STORIES, 

MARIE'S BRIDEGROOM, <A Story in Two Chapters. By the 
Author of “ Witness My Hand,” &e. 

AN UNSENSATIONAL GHOST-STORY. By K. Magnus, 

CHRISTMAS ALONE. A Phantasy. By J. F. Brewer, 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 

SEEING, READING, AND THINKING, By the Author of 
“ How to be Happy, though Married.” 

THE CHARITY COMMISSION: ITS ORIGIN AND WORK. 
By George Howell, M.P. Second Paper, 

HOW CHILDREN COME TO SPEAK, By Ada Heather Bigg. 

IRONOPOLIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Me a THE SYMPHONY? By Frederick J. 

rowest. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. By Barbara Foxley, 
formerly Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

A BANIAN DAY, By a Family Doctor, 

A LEAF OUT OF A YOUNG MOTHER'S JOURNAL, First 


aper, 

OUR NATIONAL SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, NEEDLE- 
WORK. By Arden Holt. 

WHAT TO WEAR IN THE NEW YEAR: Chit-Chat on 
Dress. From our Paris and London Correspondents, 

THE GATHERER: An Illustrated Record of Invention, 
Discovery, Literature, and Science. 

AMATEUR FREE UNIVERSITY. Awards of Prizes and 
Certificates. 

EE SE ECe A GIRL'’S FACE.” 
ITEUze. 

With upwards of Thirty Original Illustrations by Wal. Paget, 

E, F, Brewtnall, R.W,S,. and other Artists. 
“€ Cassell’s Magazine’ ought to he in every household. It is 
a treasury of pond pictures, good readings on all sorts of 
topics, and good stories.”"—The Queen, 


After a Painting by 


[JTTLE FOLKS. 


EVERY GIRL AND BOY SHOULD SEE 


ITTLE FOLKS for JANUARY, 
Which forms the FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME, 
and contains ;— 
SEVENTY-TWO PAGES of Handsome Illustrated Letter- 
press, f 
FULL-PAGE and other Illustrations by the best 
tists. 
TIFUL COLOURED PICTURE, entitled “ Dolly's 
New Picture Book.” 
A Charming NEW SERIAL STORY. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Author of “Carrots,” &c. 
A THRILLING STORY OF ADVENTURES AMONGST THE 
INDIANS. By Edwards. Ellis. _ 
OVER FIFTY STORIES and Interesting Papers, ke. 
CASSELL and CoMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London, 


New and Revised Edition, Monthly, 1s., 


THE DOG, ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF. 
By VERO SHAW. Assisted by Eminent Authorities. 
With TWENTY-BKIGHT FAC-SIMILE COLOURED PLATES 
of Typical Specimens of the various Breeds of Dog now in 
existence, and with numerous Wood Engrayvings. i 

“Every conceivable variety of dog is depicted to the life in 
beautifully-coloured illustrations, than which nothing better 
could be desired.”—Daily Telegraph, : 

“The most elaborate work on the dog yet published."— 
Bradford Observer. 

Prospectuses at all Booksellers’ ; or, post-free, from the 
Publishers, ; 
CASSELL and CoMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London, 


Serial Issue, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
Part I, now ready. 


"THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. By 
Sir ROBERT §. BALL, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland, Fully Illustrated with COLOURED PLATES and 
Wood Engravings. $ 
(To be completed in 18 Parts.) 
With Part I. is givena Valuable STAR MAP. 

“A ‘Story’ of boundless interest and exquisite beauty.”— 
Educational Times. 

“Far and away the best book on popular astronomy— 
fascinating heyond that of any romance.’—birmingham Post. 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’; or post-free from 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


, 
[HE ARGOSY._F EA TH ERSTON’S 
STORY, the Commencement of a Story 
by JOHNNY LUDLOW (Mrs. Henry 
Wood), commences in THE ARGOSY 


for JANUARY. Now ready. 
Now ready, 
THE ARGOSY for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 


1. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. A New Serial Story, 
Chap. 1. The Forge. ‘ 
Chap. 2. Mr. Ryot Tempest takes the Chair. 
Chap. 3. Mrs. Canter at Home. 
Illustrated by William Small. 
2, FEATHERSTON’S STORY. By Johnny Ludlow 
Henry Wood). C 
38. GUSTAVO BECQUER. By Miss Betham-Ed wards. 
4. ON BOARD THE BATAYIA, By Charles W, Wood, F.I.G.S. 
With Seven Illustrations, 
5. A BIRTHDAY. By George Cotterell. 
6. LATIMER’S NOVEL, 
7. ©THE STUFF THAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF.” 
8, HOW LORD ROLAND MET HIS WIFE. 
9 NEW YEAR'S DAY. : 
SIXPENCE. MONTHLY. 


OSY. THE VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH, a New Serial Story, 
Illustrated by W.Small, commences in 
zu ARGOSY for JANUARY. Now 
ready. i 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 


SREGARDED DEFECTS OF 


Pe 

DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO THE CURVES 

OF THE SPINE. By T. W. NUNN, FRCS. c= 
London: J, BuMPAS, Oxford-street, Price One Shilling, 


(Mrs, 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR JOHN RALPH BLOIS, BART. 
Sir John Ralph Blois, eighth Baronet, of Grundisburgh and 
Cockfield Hall, in the county of Suffoll, died at 
his seat, near Yoxford, on Dec. 31. Ile was 
born Aug. 13, 1830, the second son of Captain 
John Ralph Blois, by Eliza Knox, his wife, 
second daughter of the Rev. John Barrett, 
Rector of Iniskeel, in the county of Donegal, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy (which was 
created in 1686) on the death of his uncle in 
1853. He was educated at the Royal Naval 
College, Portsmouth, and was formerly Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy. He wasa Justice 
of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
county of Suffolk, and served the office of High 
Sheriff for that county in 1862. He married, Jan. 25, 1865, 
Eliza Ellen, youngest daughter of Captain Alfred Chapman, 
R.N., of 90, Eaton-place, and is succeeded in the baronetcy by 
his eldest son, now Sir Ralph Barrett Macnaghten Blois, ninth 
Baronet, Lieutenant in the Scots Guards, who was born 
Nov. 21, 1866. 

LORD WILLIAM OSBORNE-BLPHINSTONE. 

Lord William Godolphin Osborne-Elphinstone died on Dee. 28 
at his seat, Tulliallan, Kincardine-on-Forth. He was born 
March 29, 1804, the second son of Francis, first Lord Godolphin 
(the second son of the fifth Duke of Leeds), and on his cousin 
succeeding to the dukedom of Leeds in May, 1859, he and his 
younger brother were raised to the rank of Duke’s sons. He 
entered the Army, and served in the 16th Lancers and 
10th Hussars, and as Aide-de-Camp and Military Secretary to 
the Governor-General of India from 1836 to 1841. He was 
present at the siege and capture of Bhurtpoor in 1826, and in 
the China Expedition of 1839 to 1841. He assumed the addi- 
tional surname of Elphinstone in 1869. Lord William married 
firstly, June 7, 1843, the Hon. Caroline Montague, the sixth 
daughter of Matthew, fourth Lord Rokeby (a title now extinct), 
which lady died Nov. 10, 1867 ; and secondly, May 10, 1870. 
Georgina Henrietta, widow of the Hon. Augustus Villiers, and 
daughter of the first Viscount Keith. 


THE COUNTESS OF SHEFFIELD. 
The Right Hon. Harriet, Countess of Sheffield, died on Jan. 1, 
at her residence, 10, Royal-crescent, Brighton. Her Ladyship 
was born June 19, 1802, the eldest daughter of Henry, second 


Earl of Harewood, by Henrietta, his wife, the eldest daughter 
of Lieutenant-General Sir John Saunders Sebright, sixth 


Baronet, of Besford, in the county of Worcester. Lady Sheffield 
was married, June 6, 1825, to George Augustus, second Earl of 
Sheffield, who died April 5, 1876, and leaves, with a daughter 
(Susan, wife of Mr. Edward William Vernon Harcourt, of 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, M.P.), an only surviving son, 
the present Earl of Sheffield. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL BLYTH. 
Lieutenant-General Frederick Samuel Blyth, C.B., died at 
3, Thornton-villas, St. Helier, Jersey, on Dec. 28, in his fifty- 
eighth year. He was the son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. F. Blyth, 3rd Dragoons, of Westcliff, in the county of 
Hants. Heentered the Army in 1849, became Captain in 18538, 
Major in 1862, Lieutenant-Colonel in 1865, Colonel in 1870, 
Major-General in 1881, and Lieutenant-General in 1886. He 
retired in the latter year. He served with the 40th Regiment 
in New Zealand during the War in 1863-5, and was present 
at the battle of Rangariri, the action of Wairoa, and com- 
manded 300 men at the assault and capture of Orakau. He 
also served inthe Afghan War in 1878-9, and took part in the 
expedition into the Bazar Valley under Lieutenant-General 
Maude. He received for his services two medals, with clasps, 
and was several times mentioned in despatches. He was made 
a C.B. in 1879. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

The Rey. Stephen Parkinson, for many years Fellow and 
tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, on Jan. 2. He was 
Senior Wrangler in 1845. 

Mr. Gibson Black, of Blackheath, Clontarf, in the county 
of Dublin, J.P., High Sheriff of that county in 1886, on Jan. 3, 
aged fifty-five. 

Colonel Andrew David Geddes, 83rd Regimental District, at 
Belfast, on Dec. 23. He entered the Army in 1854, became 
Captain in 1866, Major in 1873, and Colonel in 1883. 

Mrs. Swanborough, who was so long manageress of the 
Strand Theatre, on Jan. 6, at her residence, 5, Pelham-crescent, 
Brompton, in the eighty-fifth year of her age. 

Mr. J. W. Robe, at his residence, Biddenham, Beds, on 
Dec. 25, in-his ninetieth year. He was formerly Captain in the 
Buckinghamshire Volunteers, and one of the Honorary Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms (Queen’s Body Guard). 

Admiral the Hon. Thomas Alexander Pakenham, of 
Franklyns, Hayward’s-heath, suddenly, at a meeting of the 
School Board, in Wivelsfield school-room, on at. Os, LHe 
deceased was uncle of the present Earl of Longford, and was 
sixty-eight years of age. He entered the Navyin 1834, became 


Commander in 1856, Captain in 1863, and Rear-Admiral on the 
Retired List in 1878. He married, in 1853, Sophia Frances, 
daughter of Sir Tatton Sykes. Admiral Pakenham was a 
Justice of the Peace for Hants and Sussex. 


Surgeon-General Frederick Freeman Allen, C.B., M.R.C.S.E., 
at 10, Royal-crescent, Brighton, in his eighty-seventh ‘year. 
He entered the Bengal Medical Service in 1848, and retired in 
1880. He was Honorary Physician to the Queen and a Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

The Rev. Frederick John Norman, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough, Rural Dean and Rector of Bottesford, in the 
county of Leicester, after a short illness, on Dec. 29. He 
married, Feb. 22, 1848, Lady Adeliza Manners, sister of the 
late Duke of Rutland, which lady died Oct. 26, 1887. 


Mr. Henry M. Dunphy, a well-known and widely-respected 
London journalist, on Jan. 2, in his sixty-eighth year. Mr. 
Dunphy had been for upwards of forty years connected with 
the Morning Post, during the greater part of that time as 
Parliamentary summary writer, and representative in the 
House of Commons lobby. He was also a member of the Bar. 


The Rey. Prebendary Crosse, Rural Dean of Hastings and 
Canon of Chichester Cathedral, on Jan. 8, aged sixty-nine. He 
was Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Hastings, for thirty- 
one years. He was a member of the Honourable Society of the 
Inner Temple, a Doctor of Civil Law, and author of “ Lectures 
on Hebrew Law.” : 


Major the Hon. Charles James Keith-Falconer, at Brighton 
on Jan. 7. He was the third son of the seventh Earl of 
Kintore, and was born in 1832. He served in the Crimea 
1854-5, where he obtained the medal with two clasps, Turkish 
and Sardinian medals, and fifth class Medjidieh. In 1874 he 
was appointed Commissioner of Inland Revenue, and this 
office he held to the time of his death. ; 


Mr. Richard Foster. whose support of Church work in the 
East and South of London is well known, has given £200 to 
the Incorporated Church Building Society, Dean’s-yard. West- 
minster, to be divided between the General and the Mission 
Buildings Fund. 


DEATH. 


On Nov. 12, at Say-la-Mar, at the residence of his friend, David Brown, 
ge Thomas Auglin Tate, of Orange Grove, Westmorland, Jamaica, aged 
years. 
#*x The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, . 
is Five Shillings. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKETT. 


at 7.45. 


YCEUM. — Sole 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.—MACBETH. Every Evening, 
Overture, 7.40.—Macheth, Mr. Henry Irving; Lady 


Lessee and Manager, 


HAIR-COLOUR RENOVATOR. 


THE SMOKER’S 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 
RESTITUTION. By ANNE BEALE, Author of “The 
Pennant Family,” &c. 3 vols. 4 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPH;! or, Passages in the 
Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LE CLERC. 2 vols. 
DORINDA. By the COUNTESS OF MUNSTER. 


3 vols. 
THROUGH THE LONG NIGHT. By Mrs. E. LYNN 
LINTON, Author of * Patricia Kemball,” * Paston Carew,’ 


&e. 3 yvols, 
THE TRACK OF THE STORM. A Novel. By DORA 
RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c. 


3 vols. 
HUGH ERRINGTON. By GERTRUDE FORDE, 


Author of “In the Old Palazzo,’ “ Driven Before the 
Storm,” &e. 3 vols. sh 
Hurst and BLAcKETT?, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
REP TOWERS. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 


Author of “ Alexia,” &c. In3 vols., crown 8vo. 


mpuat UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. By 
FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “ Black 
Spirits and White,” &c.. In3 vols,, cruwn 8V0. 


WITCH OF THE HILLS. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ 4 Dog witha Bad 
Name,” &c. In2 vols., crown 8vo. ; 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington-street. 


AUTOGRAPH EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S 
NOVELS. Price 2s. 6d., clovh gilt. 
M ISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
i Most acceptable Christmas present ; welcome every- 
where. 


AUTHOR'S 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALTI, and Co, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ST. OLAVE'S.” 
Cheap Edition, 2s. hoards ; 25. 6d. cloth; Postage, 4d., 


HE BLUE RIBBON. By the Author 
of “St. Olave’s.” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c. 

London: SPENCER BLACKETT (Successor to J. and R. 
Maxwell), 35, St. Bride-street, E.C. 


pirr®is ao Gt 8 T RE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, 


Has each week an_ exquisite, frontispiece of merit, fully 
equal bo a superior oil painting ; contains also two other full- 
pige illustrations in colours and many in black and wuite 
artistically executed by Messrs. Goupu and Co, 

Paris IMustre” is unexceptional in tone and has no rival 
among illustrated weeklies, either in Europe or America, 
Price 9d. per copy, to be had at all Bookstalls and of all News- 
agents and Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, 
Tur INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s-)uildings, 
Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 


Just published, Thirty-first Anunual Issue, price 1s., 


HE GARDEN ORACLE 


-ECTIONS of the BEST SEEDS, PLANTS, FLOWERS 
A NEW and COMPLETE CATA LOGUE of CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS crrected and filled up to the date of publication. 
The GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE Office, 4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C.; 
and by order of every Bookseller. : 


A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 


RING FOR LADIES. By Mrs. P. 
O'DONOGHUE. 96 Illustrations by A. C. Corbould. 
Elegantly hound, 12s, 6d., post-free. 

W, THackER and Co., 87, Newgate-street, E.C. 


Large 8vo, pp. 722, cloth, 88. ; or half-hound, 10s, 6d., post-free. 


HOMEOPATHIC DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN. 
‘By J. H. PULTE, M.D. Z 
Revised, with Important Add none by Washington Epps, 


“RCS. 

The most complete popular work published on homeopathic 
medicine, specially adapted for emigrants and others unable 
to obtain any professional advice, 

A complete Medicine Chest, with copy of work inclosed, 
J. Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
yous Income can still be Increased £2 to 


£10 per week. See.“ Trade, Finazce, and Recreation,” 
of all Newsvendors or Railway Bookstalls ; or post-free, 2d. 
35, Mark-lane, London. 


Eleventh Edition, 1s. ; post-tree, 12 stamps, 


HE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER, Published by E. MILLS, 21, Claverton- 
st.,S.W. “Everybody should read this little ook.”—Scotsman, 


puRoar AND COUGH.—Soreness and 
f dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing coug and 
affecting the voice. For these symptoms use PPS'S 
GLYCERINE JUJUBES, In contact with the glands at the 
joment they are excited hy the act of sucking, the glycerine 
in these agreeable confections hecomes actively healing. 
Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d., labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 


Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


Macheth, Miss Ellen Terry. 
10 to 5. Seats can also be booked by 
Carriages, 11.—LYCEUM. 


( YLOBE THEATRE —Sole Lessee, 

Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD,—TO-NIGHT (Saturday), 
at BIGHT, and Every Evening during Mr. Mansfield’s absence, 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, Miss Kate Vaughan as Miss 
Hardeastie and Mr. Lionel Brough as Tony Lumpkin. Doors 
open 7.30, Box-office open Ten to Five. Shakspeare's tragedy 
RICHARD LI!. will be pliyed at this theatre upon Mr. 
Mansfield’s return, 


‘ aes 
RRoxval HOUSE OF STUART.—Exhibition 

of Portraits, Miniatures, and Personal Relics connected 
with the ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. Under the Patronage 
of her Majesty the Queen. Open aaily from Ten till Seven. 
Admission, One Shill Season Tickets, Fiye Shitlings.— 
NEW GALLERY, Rege 


Woe OA eR B08 


The Administration of the Society of the 
have the honour to announce the following arrangements 


BATHS OF MONACO 
made hy them for the 


THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS, 1889: 


JANUARY. 
Saturday, 12th. 
MIREILLE. 

_ Madame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 15th—Saturday, 19th. 
PHILEMON ET BAUCIS. 

i Madame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriere, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 22nd—Saturday, 26th. 

LE CAID. 

Mesdames Same, Vaillant-Couturier, 
Messieurs Bertin, Degrave, Bouland. 
Tuesday, 29th. 
MIGNON. 

Mesdames Same, Vaillant-Couturier : 
Messiewrs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
FEBRUARY. 

Saturday, 2nd. 

MIGNON. 
‘Mesdames Samé, Vaillant-Couturier: 
Messieurs Delaquerriere, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, esas oth. 


Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 
letter or telegram. 


_ Mesdames Fidés-Devriés, Bouland: 
Messicurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 12th—Saturday. 16th, 

LES PECHEURS DE PERLES. 

_ Madame Fidés-Devries . 

Messieurs Dupuy, Soulacroix, Degrave 5 
Tuesday. 19th—Saturday, 23rd. 
RIGOLETTO. 

Mesdames Fidés-Devries, Bonland : 
Messicurs Dupuy, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday. 26th, 

LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS, 

_ Mesdames Deschamps, Bouland ; 
Messicurs Delaquerriere, Soulacroix, Bouland, 
MARCH. 

Saturday, 2nd. 

LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. 

_ Mesdames Deschamps, Bowland ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Bouland. 
Thursday, 7th—Saturday, 9th. 
CARMEN, a : 
“Mesdames Deschamps, Vaillant-Couturier. Soulacroix; 
Messieurs Delaquerriere, Soulacroix. 
Tuesday, 12th—Saturday, 16th. 
, MANON. 


Madame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 19th—Saturday, 23rd, 
ROMEO ET JULIETTE, 
Mademoiselle Simonuet ; 
Messieurs Talazac, Sowacrorx, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 26th—Saturday, 30th, 
LE ROL D'YS,. 
Mesdames Deschamps, Simonnet: 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
There will Le a divertissement by the CORPS DE BALLET 
at each representation. S, 
TWENTY GRAND CONCERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
MUSIC, every Thursday at 2.30, commenced Nov, 22. 
ORDINARY CONCERTS on other days, morning and eve 
by the renowned Orchestra of Sixty Performers. 


THE “TIR AUX PIGEONS.” 


ie Matches opened on Dec. 11, and will be continued 
on Jan, 12, 
GRAND INTERNATIONAT CONCOURSE, 
Jan. 14, 16, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25. 26, and 2s, 
THE THIRD TRIENNIAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 

An object of art and 5000 franes ndded to 200 francs entrance, 

The Second Series of Fifteen Matches )egins on Jan. 31, and 
extends to March 5. 

GRAND PRIX DE CLOTURE, 

March 7 and 8, an object of art and 2000 francs added to 100 

francs entrance. Further particulars of Mr. Blondin. 


Pits. EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS. 

The undersigned is vena bo send “gratis” a per- 
manent cure for all kinds of Fits. Write to-day to Mr. 
WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, London, fora free 
cepy. Be cured and happy. 


Quickest, Safest, Cheapest. Restores colour to Grey 
Hair ina week. Large Bottle, 3s. 6d., post-free, 


CAPILLARY COMPOUND— 


the best nutriment— 
preserves colour and pro- 
motes growth, strength- 
ens weak and softens 
harsh hair, prevents split 
~ endsandimprovesnatural 

curl; also invaluable for 
the cultivation of Child- 
ren’s Hair. In Bottles, 
3s. 6d., post-free. 


SUNNY RAYS.—A few 
, applications produce the 
mnch-admired GOLDEN 
AUBURN TINT, varying 


in brightness by its fre- 
quency of use, May be 
used with advantage for 
all degrees of brown or 
dull shades of hair. Per- 
fectly harmless. 5s, 6d. 
< Se. Sn.) fee: per Bottle, post-free. 
C. BOND & SON, 546, Oxford-st., W. 
DRESS SHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
“The most perfect fitting made.”—Ohserver. 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shir f the best quality. 
should try FORD'S EUREKA, 30s., 40s., 455. half-dozen. 
DRzss SHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure. 
Tilustrated Self-measure post-free. 
nm. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
DBESS SHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
‘ __ DRESS SHIRTS. 
Sixteen different sizes. In the Finest Linen. 
5s. 6d., 73, 6d., 98. 6d. 
DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD’S NEW RIBBED 
7 _ PIQUE. 
In Sixteen Sizes, 5s. 6d., 8s. 6d. cach. 
Each in a Box, by Parcel Post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
. Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 
use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
( that never shrinkin washing, notif washed 100 times, 
Elastic, softas silk, 8s. 6d,, 10s, 6d., 13s, 6d. Carriage free, 
Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 
R. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London, 
JAK GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN’S UNDER- 
VESTS. winter weight, 32 to 48 inches chest; Pants to 
match, 32 to 52 waist. Vests, 4s, 6d. to 6s. 9d. each; Pants, 
5s. 9d. to 8s. 6d. ; Half-Hose, hs. 6u., 7s. 6d., 9s, 6d. the half-dozen. 
Self-measure and patterns free from the Sole Makers, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Powltry, London, 
[HE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
_” PASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE 1s the original 


and. only recognised medium for High-class Introductions 
The largest and most, successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price’ 3d.; in envelope, 4hd, Address, Epirronr, 
49, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, 


“ 
"HERE IS UNQUESTIONABLY” no 
petter remedy in the whole world for all cough and 
LOZENGES—any medical 
Relief is speedy; they 
_the most 
ins. 


throat troubles than KEATING’S 
man will assure you of this fact. 
contain no strong-acting, but only simple, drugs ; 
delicate can take them. Sold every where, in 134d. Bh 


| Sia CURED BY 
pD*® DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle. 


ALEABAM. : Cole. 
ALKABAM. (HOLDS. 
AUSARAM. (OLDS. 


[fF inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 

will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases In half an 
hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d.a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, l, King Edward-st., §.C, 


PoLboway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct. all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and powels, The Oimtment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of had Jegs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


, AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Oneniae, and constantly prescribed hy the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. _Post-free. Send 14 or 36 a ed ad 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


” 


(GOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beatttifnl golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d. of all 
principal. Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
‘Agents, K. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


TPOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d. and 28. 9d., 
of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 stainps by 


| the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


The finest thing yet 
invented. A light 
instantly obtained 
by simply drawing 
‘\ the Pin across the 
Tinder, 


Will last several 
months with ordinary 
use, without re filling. 
Re-fills . . . » 6d. 
Yinder, per yard, 6d. 


Solid Silver, 14/ 
Eleetro. . 2/6 
Electro Gilt, 2/9 
Nickel . . 2/- 
POST-FREE, 
SPINK & SON, Goldsmiths & Silversmiths, 
2, GRACECHURCH-ST., CORNHILL, LONDON, E£.C. 
Under the patronage of II.M, the Queen. and I.S.H. Prince Louis 


of Buttenberg, KCB. Established 1772. 
e 9 e 
Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 

THE UNFAILING 

[\] SPECIFIC 

& RHEUMATISM. 

«A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ 
Price 9S., everywhere ; or free by post (as well 

as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 


(perfectly harmless), 
t FOR CURE OF 
treatment.” 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, 


London. 


RED NOSES. 
RE FACES. 
a” HANDS. 


Cured in from one to four weeks, no matter to what cause 
due, The STREETER METHOD, always effective and radic: |, 
18 not a paint or powder, Guaranted to be absolutely harmless 
and free from any poison. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope for explanation to 

Dr. H. A. STREETER, 
234p, Lower-road, Deptford, 


P AND 0. MAIL-STEAMERS 
BOMBAY. GIBRAIL me Ma TTA. » BRIN 
MIST, EGYPT, and ADEN, «|. Bp EN Ory Week 
CAT EEA CELLO CO OO CRTIASL oc 
8 5, an » 
STRAT TEND. AND TABMANTA. ..) uternate week, 
DIRECT SERVICES trom BRINDISI and NAPLES, to 
EGY PT and the EAST. 4 
Cheap Return Tickets. 
For Particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122, Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C, ; and 25, Cockspur-street, London, 8.W. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready. 


‘“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 


Honours—Sydney, 1879. 
Melbourne, 1880, 
Calcutta, 1883, 


Price from 15 guineas; 


or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


puis Gun, wherever shown, has always 
tuken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on receipt of P.O.0., and remittance returned if, on 
receipt, it ig not satisfactory. Target trial allowed. A choice 
of 2000 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing every novelty 
in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 50s. to 50 guineas ger Re- 
volvers, from 6s. 6d, to 1008. Send six stamps for New Illus- 
trated Catalogue for season 1888, NOW as 4 embracing every 
Gun, Ritle, and Revolver up to date; also Air -Cane, and 
Implement Sheets, For conversions, new barrels, P.-F. to 
G.-F., M.-L. to B-L., re-stocking, &¢., we have a staff of men 
second to none in the trade. 

SPECIAL.—We sell Guns, &c., at one profit, on first-cost of 
manufacture ; Re-stocking, from 15s.;, Pin Fires altered to 
Central Fires, from 308, ; New Barrels, from £2 to £10; M.-L. 
altered to C.F. B.-L., from 608., with B.-A. Locks ; and from 
0s. with Bar Locks, including new hammers, and making up 
as new; Altering Locks to Re’ ound, 128. 


G. E. LEW 


32 & 38, Lower Loveday-street, 
Established 1850, 


Is 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JAN. 12, 1889 


RHEUMATISM EXTERMINATED FROM THE SYSTEM, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, BRAIN FAG, 


by mild, imperceptible, continuous currents 
of Electricity, generated by wearing 


MEN AND ME who wear HARNESS’ 
world-famed ELECTRO- 
PATHIC BELT find that 
it Invigorates the Debilitated Constitution, Stimulates the Organic 
Action, Promotes the Circulation, Assists Digestion, and 
promptly Renews that Vital Energy, the Loss of whieh is the first 
symptom of decay. Its Healing Properties are Multifarious; it 
Stimulates the Functions of Various Organs, Increases their 
Secretions, Gives Tone to Muscle and Nerves, Relaxes Morbid Con- 
tractions, Improves Wutrition, and Renews Exhausted 
Nerye Force. Acting Directly on the System, it Sustains and 
Assists its Various Functions, and thus Promotes the Health and 
Vigour of the entire Frame 
derangement, 


IF YOU ARE SUFFERING ‘irs sean 


which you are acquainted, you will find that HARNESS’ ELEC- 
TROPATHIC BELT affords a perfect means for the self-application 
of Curative Electricity. It is comfortable to wear, produces no 
shock, and is absolutely certain to do good in every case. The 
thousands of Testimonials in fayour of HARNESS’ ELECTRO- 
PATHIC APPLIANCES speak for themselves. A large number 
of them are published with Mr. HARNESS’ NEW PAMPHLET 
(gratis and post-free) ; but sufferers are invited to call if possible, 
and convince themselves by personally inspecting the originals. 
IF YOU HAVE ANY REASON to fear that your sufferings are 
serious or complicated, you are recommended to call; or, if you 
reside at a distance, to write for a private “ Advice Form”; which 
will be sent to you by post (with Pamphlet), free of charge. 


EVERYBODY IN SEARCH OF 


HEALTH axwo STRENGTH 


Should know that there is positively no Nerve Tonic and Health 
Restorative agent on earth so valuable and harmless as Nature's 
remedy, “ELECTRICITY,” applied in the form of mild con- 
tinuous currents as generated by wearing 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC Battery BELT. 


Pamphlet and Advice Free, personally or by Letter. 


NOTE ONLY ADDRESS; and if you want to be per- 
manently and speedily Cured, without medicine, DISCARD PRE- 
JUDICE ; call and inspect the original testimonials, and personally 
examine Mr. HARNESS’ numerous Curative Electrical Appliances, 
all of which are guaranteed genuine. 


from any slight 


Wir. C. B. HARNESS, 


RESIDENTS at a DISTANCHE, and those unable to call, should write for “ Private Advice Form,” which will be sent, together with Pamphlet and Copies of Testimonials, post-free to any address on application to 


S2, OXEORD=-ST., LONDON, W. 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY 
COMPANYW, LiMiTED, 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 
QTOCK-TAKING SALE 
Now PROCEEDING. 


watt 


ALL GOODS Greatly REDUCED. 


300 Pieces Faille Frangaise, 3s. 6d, 

200 Boxes Fancy Velvets, from 2s, 6d, 

350 Rich Bordered Dress Robes, from 29s. 6d. 
2750 Zephyr Dresses, from 5s, 11d, 
5000 Short Lengths, Half-price. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY'S 


ELECTROPATHIC & ZANDER INSTITUTE. 


v2, 


Rheumatism, Brain Fag, Indigestion, Corpulence, Mr. F. G. ANsTEY, 199 
Lumbago, Kidney Diseases, Constipation, General and Local [NERVOUS DEBILITY CURED, | Queen’s-gate, London, 8.W., 
Sciatica, Gout, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, Debility, writes: — “Dec. 3, .1887,~- 
Nervous Exhaustion Paralysis, Female Disorders, Hernia, Words fail to express my gratitude to you for the benefit I have 
Sleeplessness, Spinal Weakness, Liver Complaint, Functional Disorders, &c. derived from the use of your Electropathic Appliances, for now I 

All sufferers should consult Mr, 0. B. HARNESS, the Company's Chief Consulting feel like a new creature and better than I havedone for years. My 


OXFORD-STREET, 


LONDON, 


Corner of 
Rathbone-place, W. 


i 


q 


mT S 


Open Daily for the TREATMENT and CURE 


of 


| Medical Electrician, who gives advice, either personally or by letter, free of charge. 


COACHING, | 
FOR THE 


Will you come with me, old chappie, 
~ To quaint St, Albans town? 
The journey is delightful ; 

Say “ Yes,’ and do not frown. 
Wait for the “ Wonder,” 
Wait for the “ Wonder." 
Wait for the “ Wonder,” 
And we’ll all take a ride. 


From the roof of the good ‘* Wonder” 
We'll view the country round, 

And not a prettier district 
Can anywhere be found. 

Wait, d&c, 


The “ Wonder” ’s drawn by splendid teams, 
With pace and action grand ; 
For quality and looks combined 

No better in the land. 
Wait, &e. 


Do you know why their pace is great, 
And their endurance good ? 9 

The secret is, they’re well supplied 
With “ Ridge’s Patent Food.” 


Ww 


Then we'll book hy the good “ Wonder,” 
Now while we have the chance; 


CURATIVE ELECTRICI 


“WONDER.” 


FRANGIPANNI 


2 


May be obtained 
<p. Of any Chemist or 
Sp, _ Perfumer. 


CONSULTING MEDICAL ELECTRICIAN (President of the British Association of Medical Electricians), 

the ELECTROPATHIC and ZANDER INSTITUTE, 52, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W., and gives ADVICE 

FREE OF CHARGE, age remy e or by letter, on all matters relating to HEALTH and the application of 
TY, MASSAGE, and SWEDISH MECHANICAL EXERCISES. 


KS 


WA 


PSIDIUM 
Oy 


ASES, LADIES’ AILMENTS, Xc., CURED 
WORLD-FAMED (PATENT) 


7 
4, 
y 
Y Wa Y) 


The following 


Extracts from T ESTI MO N IA LS 


NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA CURED. 


pathic Belt acts like magic, 


speak for 
themselves, 

G. W. Bacon, Esq., 127, 
Strand, London, W.C., 
writes:—"“ Your Electro- 
It has completely restored me to 


health. I would not be without it for any money.” 
Mr. R. J. 
| SCIATICA X RHEUMATIC PAINS CURED, | Watson, 13, 


a . Market - street, 
Harwich, writes :—“ Harness’ Electropathie Belt has completely 
cured me of Sciatica. After wearing it for # week I got relief, and 
have gradually been getting better, and am now quite free from 
ain, P.S.—You are at liberty to publish this,” 


RHEUMATISM AND INDIGESTION. | S00, ae Goelceiee: 


WOOD, 208, Caledonian- 
? road, King’s Cro: 
writes :-—* My health has been very good ever since wearing He 
ness’ Electropathie Belt, but before wearing it I was never free 


from pain.” 
| RHEUMATISM AND DEBILITY CURED. | 2, Gardnor - road, 
Le! Far ystead, Lon- 
don, writes :—“ Harness’ Electropathie Belt has done me so much 
good, My health generally is greatly improved.” 


LADIES’ AILMENTS CURED. | CURED Mrs. OSBOURNE, The Hollies, 
' 


Newark-upon-Trent, writes — 

- “ Sept. 27, 1688.—Your Electro- 
pathic Abdominal Belt has had a wonderful effect upon the cir- 
culation and in improving the general Vitality of the system. Sinee 
wearing the Belt I haye become quite strong, and can walk miles 
without fatigue. Tam, infact, completely cured by your treatment.” 


TLUMBAGO CURED. Mr. J. B. CARNE, Station Master, L. B. 
U AGO CURED, and 8. C, Railway, Clapham Junction 

Station, 8.W., writes :—“I have derived 
great benefit from wearing your Electropathie Belt. The Lumbago 
and pains in my back haye both ceased.” : 


Mr. W. CULLIs, 


heryes are much better, and I have none of that languid feeling 
which used to make my life a burden.” 


attends daily at 


(CORNER OF 
RATHBONE-PLACE,) 


NASTELLAMARE.—Hotel 


Quisisana, 
/ PomBrwand CANNAVALE, who escaped destruction by the 


fall of the Hétel Piecola Sentinella at Cs Vicciola, from 
the earthquake, hope to see the old clients at Castellainare, 


ie UCERN E.— Hotels 


Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof, The electric light is supplied in the 00 


roonis ; no charge for lighting or s 
NV ONTE CARLO. — Prince of Wales’s 
- Hotel. A superb edifice, especially built asa superior 
Family Hotel—200 beds—now open, magnificently furnighed— 
with every regard to comfort. It has a south aspect, with 
large Gardens, Terraces, and Lawn-Tennis Ground.’ The> 
Hotel belongs to the same proprietors as the Hotel Victoria, 
and is close hy. REY FRERES. 


Schweizerhof and 


IGE __ COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL. 
Jd. HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE, 
-\_ These two very superior grand Hotels excel any on the 
Riviera. South aspect. Calorifere and Ascenseur at each, 
J, Lavvr, Director. 


alt, &c. 


Royal 
Appointment. 


N ICE..—ENGLISH BANK. 
VVE. ADOLPHE LACROIX and 00, 
NICE: 2, JARDIN PUBLIC, 
Agents for the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
Branch Bank, district of La Turbie, 
Villa Gastaud, hehind the Hétel de Londres, 
MONTH CARLO, two minutes from the Casino. 


GTOCK-TAKING SALE. 


350 Plush Mantles, from 42s. 

500 Tailor-made Jackets, from 25s, 6d. 
475 Costumes, various materials, 18s, 11d. 
150 Paris Model Costumes, 58s, 6d. 

160 Silk Costumes, from 42s, 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


QGIRCULAR BY POST 
ON APPLICATION. 
290 Flannel Dressing Gowns, from 8s, 11d, 
60 Rich Tea-Gowns, from 75s. 6d. 
150 French Bonnets and Hats, from 15s, 6d, 
100 Boys’ Overcoats, from 5s, 11d. 
1500 Satin Evening Shoes, from 2s. 63d. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


GTOCK-TAKING SALE 
Now PROCEEDING. 
PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


Children’s .. 1/2 | Hemstitched fot 
“> Juadies’.. .- 2/44| Ladies’ .. 2/114 ge 
Gent's .. -. 8/6 |Gent’s.. .. 4/11 7a 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. | 


Its seats are so sought after, 
We must book in advance, 
Wait, &e, 


And bring that silver case of yours, 
Well filled with ‘Henry Clay's,” 
And after luncheon at the “George” 
We'll toss to see who pays. 
Wait, &e. 


You'll find none the ribbons handle 
In any better style 
Than the owner of the “ Wonder,” 
To the tick he does each mile, 
Wait, &e. 


Then, hurrah for Mr. Rumney 
And his good old coachman Clark 
The “ Wonder” is a “turn-out” 
Not beaten in the park. | 
ait, &c. 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
BLACK. Also in all other colours and FANCY 
WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges ; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPHEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so useful 
for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear, or Gentlemen's 
Suits. Send for patterns and select at home for your- 
selves. Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest freights. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH, 
| The GREAT REMEDY 


Don’t forget the time of starting 
Ts prompt ten forty-five, 
And back again at six-fifteen, 
After a pleasant drive, 
Wait, &e. 


OACHING.—163,232 English Miles on 

/ the ‘ Wonder,” Four -Horse Stage Coach! Since 

Oct. 11, 1880, Rumney’s “* Wonder” Coach has covered no less 

than 163,232 miles in perfect safety between Hatchett's 

Hotel, Piccadilly, and the City of St. Albans, leayIng Picca- 

dilly at 10.45 a.m. every morning, and returning to Piccadilly 
in time for dinner, Return Fare, 15s.—December, 1888. 


THE KENNEL CLUB’S THIRTY-SECOND 

DOG SHOW will be held at the ALEXANDRA PALACE, 
LONDON, N., on FEB. 12 and Following Days. 

OVER £2500 IN PRIZES. . 2 

231 Classes are provided, and 30 Judges will officiate. Entries 
close Jan. 15, 1889. Schedules now ready, for which apply to 
W. W. ASPINALL, Secretary, Kennel Club, 6, Cleveland-row, 
St, James's, London, 8.W. Telegraphic Address, *Stazhound, 


London.” 


N OTICE.—When furnishing send for 

ALFRED B, PEARCE’S CHINA and GLASS CATA- 

LOGUE, It is full of useful Ao Ser ar Oe a CORCIRS, and 
actical—and includes nine estimates. Post-free. 

Bicol an, Ludgate-hill, (astablished 1760.) 


LEANNESS © - ATNESS. 


The investigations of a German Physician of deep 
scientific research in reducing corpulency without the 
slightest danger have led to the further discovery of a 
means of putting flesh on thin persons and general 
development of figure, except in local atrophy. Either 
pamphlet in English free for onestamp—state if fator lean. 
Manager, Chomberg Institute, 113, Regent-st., London, W. 


for GOUT, RHEUM- 
ATISM, SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, 
and NEURALGIA. 


The acute pain is quickly 
relieved, and cured in a 
few days by this celebrated 
Medicine, 

These Pills, which are 
perfectly harmless, require 
no restraint of diet. during 
their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attack- 
ing any vital part. Sold by 
all Chemists at 1s. 1}d. and 
2s, 90. per Box. 


BLAIR’S 
GOUT 


AND 


RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


BALLYHOOLEY 
WHISKEY. &»- 


Wholesale and Export of 
J. and J. VICKERS and,C0., Limited, 
LONDON & DUBLIN. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 


Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest apericnt for 
delicate constitutions, ladies and children, Of all Chemists. 


Reading-room, 


TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

The Orient Company will dispatch their large full- 
powered steam-ship Garonne, 3876 tons register, 3000 horse- 
power, from Lonion on Feb. 20 for a thirty-seven days’ cruise, 
visiting Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, 
nw, Nice, Malaga, Cadiz. The Garonne is fitted with the 
ic light, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest 


Gen 
el 
order. 
Managers—F’, GREEN and Co.; ANDERSON, AND 
Fenchureh-ayenue, London, B.C 


For terms and further particulars apply to th 

THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 

SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-year-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2300ft. above sea-level, 
just within the Southern Temperate Zone; good summer 
and winter alike; no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the seasons, English society, 
English church. The voyage from England or the United 
States is a favourite fair-weather ocean trip, ‘Terms, 10s, to 
123, per diem, Circular, with further particulars; from 
CHARLES WILLIAM JONES, Esq., 39, Drury-buildings, Liver- 
poul; or ARTHUR KE, JoNES, The Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil. 


FLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world, It thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animalculw, leaying them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline remoyes 
ins tly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacc. 
smoke ; being partly composed of ho: soda, and extrac 
sweet herbs and plants. 16 is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 28. 6d. per Bottle. 


on ena SPECIALITIES 
inF/NE PERFUMERYwTOILET SOAPS 


SOLE INVENTOR OF 


4 PRC, ROYAL THRIDACE 
| (&) Le and 
VE VOLAUTINE SOAP 


Our latest Perfumes for the Handkerchief 


FLEUR DE LOTUS 
KI-LOE DU JAPON 
MELILA 
VIOLETTE BLANCHE 


ERSON and Co,, 


» latter firm. 


29, Boul. des Italiens, 
To be obtained from all High-Class Verfumers and Chemists. 


| Wholesale oly: OSBORNE GARRETT &C», LONDON, W, 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 1 to 50 Guineas. 


Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 600 pp., 1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 


Barometers, Binoculars, Microscopes, Telescopes, Magic 
Lanterns, &c., of every description. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
BRANCHES : 45, CORNHILL ; 122, REGENT-STREET. 
Photographic Studio: Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Telephone No. 6583. 


UMBRELLAS. 


G2 ee eae Li hipikeincaear. a 
.cPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


B\ STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


PARACON 


TRADE MARKS 


canal 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames | 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially ior all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
a nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


GWANBILL CORSETS 


(REGISTERED). 


THIRD TYPE oF FIGURE. 


WHITE 21s. Od. 
BLACK 25s. 6d. 
A~ specially constructed 


Belt Corset for Ladies in- 
clined to embonpoint. 


Corset and Belt-Key, 


Illustrated by ‘Twelve 
Types of Figure, sent 
post-free. 


Send Size of Waist, with 
P.O.0., on Sloane-street. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 

NN Ladies’ Warehouse, 

174, SLOANE-STREET, 
BELGRAVIA 

(ate of Piceadilly). 


SCHWHEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in 31b., $1b., and 11b. Tins. 

BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


ConvTENT's :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 


for one stamp. 


Viaduct, London, H.C, 


\ 


G 


OLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


1] & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GENTLEMAN'S KEYLESS FULL-PLATE PATENT DETACHED 
LEVER WATCH, in plain or engine-turned heavy Half- 
Hunting Cases, with improved Keyless action, to wind or 
set hands at the bow, hard enamel dial, seconds’ hand, 
compound balance, and jewelled holes. This watch is 
made throughout by the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 
(Limited), and embraces all the latest improvements in 
its construction. The compound balance introduced 
gives a far superior performance to the ordinary plain 
balance, and forms a perfectly reliable watch of English 


workmanship. 
Price in Silver .. .. £616 6 Gold ...£17 17 
»  » Hunting Case 6 6 0... 4 16 16 
»  CrystalOpenFace 5 5 0 3 14 14 


“Ts as nearly tagtelessasCod 
Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. 

“Has almost the delicacy of 
salad oil."—Brit. Med. Journal. 

“No nauseous eructations 
follow after it is swallowed."— 
Medical Press. 

It can be borne and digested 
by the most delicate; it is the 
only oil which does not 
“repeat”; and for these reasons 
the most efficacious kind in use. 
In capsuled Bottles only, at 
Is. 4d., 2s, 6d., 48. 9d., and 9s, 

Sold Everywhere. 


Pamphlets of Prices of every description of Jewellery and Watches, profusely 
Illustrated, forwarded, gratis and post-free, to all parts of the world. 
Uy 
"P re t da” AS) 
e€rrecte 
\ al ‘ 1 7) wi 5 ho 
COD-LIVER OIL. 
BY NIN, “cxcen 
5 \ é aid te starchy and 
farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid. 
yery palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. It is a valuable aliment in 
Consumption and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at 1s. 9d. each. 
= “THE QUEEN 
U R N | U R = Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
P Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
O [| S IH Oilmen, &e. 
' 
N lJ p USE 
fl restores grey or faded hair to its 
C » original colour, Causes growth on 


MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, being not only a highly- 
concentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion of all 
BYNIN, being liquid, is entirely free from the inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract ; it is 
ADAMS’S 
Dee. 22, 1883. 
MaNuracrory: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
TS bald spots. 


Fokey oe 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“PFry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


NUDA VERITAS, for twenty- 
two yeurs acknowledged to be 
superior to all other Hair Re- 
storers, Most effectual, harmless, 
and permanent. 


) Sold in cases at 10s. 6d., by all 
Cs \) Perfumers, Chemists, &c., from 
we \ whom circulars may be had. 


“R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 81 & 82, Berners-street, W.5 
and 91-93, City-road, E.C., London. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak,”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


Air, 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 


Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 


—— POWELL'S 
JU | BALSAR 
ANISEED, 


THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 
TRY IT. 


Persons who suffer from a CHRONIC IN- 
FLAMMATORY CONDITION of the mucous membrane, 
periodically assuming an acute aspect, in the form of 
CouGH, CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA, will 
‘ind POWELL'’s BALSAM OF ANISEED a friend indeed. 
sold by all Chemists throughout the World, Is. 12d. and 
2s. 3d. per Bottle. See Trade Mark—* Lion, Net, and 
Mouse.” 


UCH-BRONCHI 

THESE CIGARETTES give immediate relief 
in the worst attack of ASTHMA, COUGH, 
CHRONIG BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, and 
SHORTNESS OF BREATH. Persons who suf- 
fer at night with coughing, phlegm, and 
short breath, find them invaluable, as they 
instantly check the spasm, promote sleep, 
and allow the patient to pass a good night. 
They are perfectly harmless, and may be 
smoked by ladies, children, and most. deli- 
cate patients. In Boxes of 35 Cigarettes, 
9/6, from all Chemists and Stores. Each 


Established 70 years. 


Z 
aA 


OLE: 


ve 
‘ 


UNEQUALLED FOR | 
“INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


SCOTT’ 


Midlothian S 


OAT-FLOU® 


EIGHT First-Class Exhibition Awards. 
Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Sold by all Grocers and Chemists, 

Sole Makers: A. & R. Scott,Glasgow, Manchester, & London, 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


HIMROD'S 
CUREZASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world, 
It is used as an inhalation, and without any after bad 

effects. 
Among the thousands of testimonials the following will 
be rend with interest :— 
“The only relief I could get.”..“ If I had known 
it earlier.” —Lord Beaconsfield 
(In his dying moments). 
“T have tried every remedy ever invented, and 
HIMROD'S CURE is the only one inwhich I haye 
absolute confidence.” —Emily Faithfull. 
“ This isan excellent r medy for asthma.” E 
—Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
(In his clinical lecture at the London Hospital and 
Medical College). 3 
“J have used all remedies—HIMROD'S CURE is the 
best. Ii never failed.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trial samples free by post. In Tins at 4s. 3d. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
And also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Son, Lynch & Co,, 
angers, and all Wholesale Houses, 


Yur merits are known 
and mppreciated throngb- 
ont the World. Isparely Seite | 
vegetable. Cootsina no Mercary, lodide of Potassinm, Arsenia 
or any otber deleterious Drag 

Cures SCROFULA, ECZEMA, RHEUMA TISM, 
CONTAGIOUS BLOOD POISON. 


Of all Chemista. in Bottles, 4/6. oF Ory, 2/6 per package. 
Sufferars should write at once for (natructive Pamphlet on 
Blood and Shin Diseasee, vent Post free 


SWIFT'S SPECIFIC. CO., 
35, Snow Hill, LONDON. E£.C. 


TOO FAT!! 


Dr. GORDON’S elegant PILLS cure Stoutness rapidly 
and certainly. State height and weight, and send 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d., or lls. to Dr. GORDON, 10, Brunswick-square, 
London, W.C. 


genuine box bears the name, WILCOX and 
CO., 239, Oxford Street, London. Post-free. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c. “Sunday Times” says :—* Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
eradicate, to-cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
| the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
¥F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


ARSENICAL WATER of great RESTORATIVE PROPERTY 


for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones 

is BoURBOULE 
Rheumatisms — Respiratory Organs — 

Anemia — Diabetes — ee Fevers 
ED, PINAUD 
PARIS, 37,B'deStrasbourg 
hy PIN Al] ’s Cel b ated Perfumes 

Viclot u/ Parma| Theod ra 
BD PINAUD Soest. 


DELIGHTFUL TO USE. 
PREVENTS DECAY OF THE TEETH. 
PURIFIES THE BREATH. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, BRUSSELS, LONDON, &e. 
Elixir Dentifrice, 2s., 4s. 6d., and 


only Dentifrice approved 


BY THE 
ACADEMY « MEDICINE or PARIS 
The best preventative of toothache | 


Specially recommended, with the 


POVUDRE kh BOTOT2u quinauina 
for the preservation of the Veeth. 


OF ALL PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS, ETC. 


Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners Str,W, and City Road E,C,Londoa 


OZODONT, the Fragrant Liquid Dentifrice, is a 
botanical preparation of wondrous efficacy in Preserving 
and Beautifying the Teeth, Rescuing them from Decay, and 
rendering them as White as Alabaster. It is a Toilet Luxury 
of which all should avail themselves. The unpleasant odour 
communicated to the breath by catarrh, bad teeth, &c., is 


IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known. 


88. ; 
‘Tooth Powder, 1s. 6d., 28., and 3s, 6d. ; Tooth Paste, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 


FROM ALL PERFUMERS OR CHEMISTS. ‘ 
Wholesale only, 51, FRITH-STREET, LONDON, W. 


EDPINAUD: "84 8 


entirely obviated by this fragrant and salutary antiseptic, 
Price 28. 6d. Sold everywhere. 
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